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Unusual Library Service 


{ With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


{ With the largest stocks of general tooks in Canada to 
draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current books in demand for Library use— 


f With a staff of ex ao ny trained in Library work, and 
ay wi a knowledge of what Lésbraries 
want— 

1 iw a apenas Literary Advisor whose business it is to 

new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
pow hk or suggest courses reading— 

f With the agency for Gaylord Brothers, ef Syracuse, 
——. the best equipment house in the United 

tates for Library sup) 


{ With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the 
largest, publishing house— 


1 We submit that we can—and do—give the very best 
Canada 


service for Libraries, public or private, that 
knows. 


{We simply suggest that you test our facilities and 
service. 


Library Department 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 








A NEW TYPE OF CANADIAN BOOK 


A 
PEOPLE’S BEST 


A Gallery of Portraits of Canadian 
Writers and Artists 


By Dr. 0. J. Stevenson 


Appreciative sketches giving wonderful pen por- 
traits in delightful style of distinguished Canadian 
men and women eminent in the arts, of whom every 
Canadian should be familiar. The life and work of 
such outstanding figures as Horatio Walker, Gilbert 
Parker, W. S. Allward, Agnes Laut, Suzor-Coté, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, C. W. Jefferys, Stephen Lea- 
cock, Margaret Anglin, Archibald Lampman, John 
McCrea, Norman Duncan, Peter McArthur, Wilfred 
Campbell, Marjorie Pickthall, and many others are 
presented in an attractive readable way. The book 
is most beautifully made, with numerous unconven- 
tional portraits in wood-cut style. 


Cloth. With 16 Line Drawings. Price $2.00. 


The Musson Book Company Ltd. 
263-5-7 Adelaide Street W. Toronto Canada 

















LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Among the recent REPORTS produced by the International Labour Office on industrial and labour questions are:— 


MINIMUM WAGE FIXING MACHINERY. 


A report describing the systems in force in different countries, together with a general study of the development of legislation 
on the subject, its objects, the bases for fixing minimum wages, the demarcation of trades and occupations, and the methods of 


inspection and enforcement. 60 cents. 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION. 


A comparative analysis of the 1 provisions which at present govern the application of the principle of freedom of associa- 
tion in the different countries, studying in particular the individual’s right to combine for trade purposes, the law of trade unions 


and the activities of trade combinations. 50 cents. 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 


After analyzing the specific character of the trade union movement in 


as conceived by the Communist Party, this 


Russia 
report deals with the influence of trade unions on the economic and social life of the U.S.S.R. and on the trade union movement 


in its international aspect. $1.00. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN EUROPE. 


(By Paul Devinat) 


After describing the origin and objects of his enquiry, the author, Mr. Devinat, who is the Director of the International Man- 
agement Institute, reviews the growth and progress of the movement in favour of Scientific Management in Europe since the 


war, classifying the institutions for study and research in each country. 


He surveys the general evolution of the movement and the practical results achieved, finally giving the culations of specialists, 
technicians, industrial employers and workers with whom he was brought into touch during the enquiry. $1. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(By H. B. Butler, C.B.) 


—— study is intended to give a concise and impartial view of the relations between employers and employed in the United 


Stat 


SOCIETY IN CANADA, 279 Wellington Street, OTT 





“The facts stated are derived not only from documentary sources, but also from information furnished by employers, managers 
of big establishments, engineers and labour leaders, during the author’s visit to North America in the autumn of 1926. 60 cents. 


Obtainable from the INTERNATIONAL yo me GENEVA, 


Switzerland, or from the LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


rel) 
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THE MAP OF CANADA 


MAP is a good place to go a-holidaying on, 

A either in prospect or retrospect. After a 
: trip to the West, for instance, the broad 
spread of the Dominion shown in the five-foot official 
map comes to life with lake and forest and prairie 
and mountain, and the mind ranges over it with the 
actual pleasure of travel. In looking on the grouping 
of the Great Lakes and the reaching arm of Hudson’s 
Bay one feels almost capable of the breadth of view 
of Jack Miner’s national bird the Canada Goose. One 
is struck by the tremendous proportion of the north 
in Canada’s dominion. The plural might well go into 
our national motto ‘From seas to seas’ to include the 
great coast stretches of the north. What Toronto 
people know as Ontario on the map dwindles to a 
little cozy corner, and one can see partly how the West 
comes to consider the East provincial. And again, we 
‘men of the northern zone’, how much of the north 
are we? Where does the north begin? If there is 
virtue in the north have we a monopoly of it? Few 
of us, Canadians or Americans, realize that perhaps 
one third or more of the United States lies north of 
Toronto’s latitude. Boston is hardly south of us, 
practically the whole of Maine is to the north of us, 
and the great states of the west run up to a line level 
with the north shore of Superior, Lake Abitibi, Lake 
St. John, Gaspe, and the centre of Newfoundland. 
Yet most Americans think north in connection with 


Canadians, as we think south regarding them. The 
map suggests a truer alignment. It makes for a better 
neighbourly understanding. Many a narrow politi- 
cian might profit by a-holiday on the map. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


HE St. Lawrence deep waterway and power 
T development scheme is one of the most im- 
portant questions that Canada has ever faced 

and should be taken out of party politics altogether. 
Unfortunately both individuals and newspapers 
have been giving far more attention to sectional pre- 
judices than to the practical advisability of the scheme. 
It would be of great interest and value if some com- 
petent person were to publish an authoritative article 
giving the arguments for and against, the cost of the 
undertaking, the probable income from sale of power 
and canal dues, and the possible alternatives—an all 
Canadian route, the Chicago Mississippi route, the 
Erie Canal-Hudson-New York route, showing their 
effect on Canadian trade, and in particular the actual 
international situation as to the control of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. This last issue is 
being used to. stir up patriotic sentiment in a way that 
is very reminiscent of the Reciprocity election of 1911. 
As a matter of fact the navigation rights in the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence were settled by the 
Treaty of Washington in 1871, and the Boundary 
waters Treaty of 1909, which are still in force, to 
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this effect—‘that the River St. Lawrence and all navi- 
gable boundary waters including canals existing or to be 
constructed connecting boundary waters shall for ever 
remain free and open for the purpose of commerce 
to citizens of the United States subject to any laws 
and regulations of Great Britain or of the Dominion 
of Canada not inconsistent with such privilege of free 
navigation’—and it is far from clear just what Cana- 
dian interests those who oppose the joint development 
are guarding when they suggest that it be shelved or 
carried out by Canada alone. 


A ROYAL MEDALIST 


JE CanapIAN Forum offers its congratulations 

a i to Professor J. C. McLennan who has been 

awarded a Royal Medal by the Royal Society 

of England in recognition of his distinguished re- 

searches in spectroscopy and atomic physics. We are 

indebted to Professor John Satterly for the following 
information on the subject :— 

The conditions of award of the Royal Medals of 
the Royal Society of London are as follows: ‘The 
Royal Medals, two in number, each struck in gold, 
are awarded annually by the Sovereign upon the 
recommendation of the Council, for the two most 
important contributions to the advancement of 
Natural Knowledge, published originally in His 
Majesty’s dominions within a period of not more than 
ten years, and of not less than one year of the date of 
the award. In the award of the Royal Medals one is 
given in each year to each of the two great divisions 
of Natural Knowledge.’ 

A reference to the ‘Record of the Royal Society’ 
informs us that the Royal Medals were founded by 
H.M. King George IV, the proposal to found them 
being conveyed in a letter from Sir Robert Peel to 
Sir Humphry Davy dated Dec. 3rd., 1825. The only 
other Royal Medalist outside the British Isles is Sir 
William Logan who received the award in 1867 for 
his famous work on Canadian Geology. Like our 
present Royal Medalist he was born in Canada of 
Scotch parentage. 


MR. SHAW AND HIS CRITICS 


NE of the most curious events of the month 
O has been the storm raised by Mr. Shaw’s 

eulogy of Mussolini and the Fascist regime. 
After a pause of stunned silence, liberal opinion broke 
in a concerted roar of protest, and Mr. Shaw had 
hardly had time to retort before H. G. Wells, who is 
out raiding again on the high seas of journalism, 
swung over his heavy batteries and let fly a broadside 
that obliterated his old friend in a smother of ink. Mr. 
Shaw, of course, will stick to his guns, but we can 
hardly believe his heart is in this fight. Probably he 
had merely been impelled to say what many honest 


men have said already: in effect, that Mussolini is not 
as black as he is painted, but only as black as his shirt, 
But his dynamic perversity rushed him on to a defence 
of Caesarism and a denunciation of democracy as a 
wretched thing which Demos would not ‘cross the 
street on a wet night to save’. The truth is that just 
now democracy by any other name would smell much 
sweeter. We are all fed up with the word; but the 
uhing it stands for is as dear as ever to the British 
people, and they are convinced that they have more of 
it under Parliamentary government that the Italians 
have under Mussolini: to save it, Demos would cross 
Downing Street any night of the week, wet or fine; 
and if that were not so some more Caesarean leader 
than Mr. Baldwin would now be sleeping at No. 10, 
and Mr. Shaw would be writing in Switzerland or 
Scandinavia. Mr. Shaw has been talking through his 
hat; but the point is that his hat is no ordinary felt 
but the venerated cap of the nation’s jester. Shaw 
claimed that position by right of genius years ago, 
and we have all been proud of him. But the people’s 
jester has their soul in his keeping, and unless he is 
inspired with the quintessence of their spirit he is not 
fit for that high trust. For the first time, and with 
some reason, the English have doubts of their jester, 
and that is the cause of their fluster over a declaration 
which any other writer might have made with 
impunity. 


THE PREMIERS’ CONFERENCE 
IE Prime Ministers’ Conference may have been 
T an important. event but its proceedings and 
actual results are so bemuddled by political 
issues and the lack of official communiques that very 
little save smoke and surmise has as yet been brought 
to light. This is unfortunate, for the Premiers of 
Canada do not meet often and it is a pity that when 
they do more is not accomplished. Out of it all, it 
seems that no action will be taken as to the abolition 
or reform of the Senate, nor in acquiring the power 
to amend our own constitution. 

Nova Scotia’s contention that she has unjustly lost 
federal representation because of the increased size of 
Quebec, by the inclusion of Abitibi, is ingenious, but 
even granting the validity of her claim, it seems clear 
that an increased Quebec is entitled to more members 
if the ‘original province’ is to be taken as the standard 
and the membership for that area fixed at 65. 

Nothing at all seems to have been said or done in 
relation to International Labour Conventions that are 
internationally outside the scope of the provinces and 
nationally ultra vires of the Dominion. 

However, it is of some value to have the Dominion 
Cabinet and the Provincial Premiers meet occasionally 
if only to become better acquainted with each other 
and with the difficulties that they all have to face in 
carrying on their respective governments. 
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ON DEVELOPING A NATIONAL SPIRIT 


V this year of Jubilee a great deal has been written 
| about Canada, Canadians, .and the Canadian 

national spirit; and since our country is flooded 
weekly with literature steeped in* the American 
national spirit, most of us are inclined to feel that the 
more of this sort of Canadian stuff that is written the 
better. But on consideration it becomes a question 
whether that is so. The latest book on Canada to 
reach our desk is one written by Mr. W. Eric Harris*. 
In so far as our sectional problems are concerned the 
book is coloured by a commendable spirit of goodwill 
Mr. Harris is an Ontario man, and therefore his 
appreciation of the French-Canadian’s point of view, 
and of his contribution to the nation, is as pleasing 
as his recognition of the problems of the West and 
his sympathy with the Westerners’ efforts to solve 
them. On such subjects as Maritime Rights, Un- 
employment, Immigration, and our relation to Great 
Britain Mr. Harris says much with which we are in 
cordial agreement. And yet his book as a whole is 
curiously unsatisfactory. For example, Mr. Harris 
has a good deal to say on the demerits of our old 
political parties. He says it ably and at some length; 
he declares roundly that we have mongrel parties at 
Ottawa, that party principles have been jettisoned 
right and left, and that ‘the sale of policy is what 
actually takes place ‘to-day. Yet the Progressive 
and Farmer groups (which were organized to combat 
these very evils and which have exerted a powerful 
influence) he dismisses in a paragraph as of no im- 
portance, and concludes his discussion of the subject 
with a few remarks to the effect that it is really high 
time the wicked old parties reformed themselves. 
Then Mr. Harris tackles the tariff question. He is 
at some pains to prove that our present tariff is a 
protective tariff and that a protective tariff is against 
the national welfare; yet he concludes that ‘for a 
moderate tariff, more or less as it now exists, a strong 
case can be made out’, and he exhorts all parties to 
get together and agree ‘to a scientific revision of the 
tariff, on the basis of something about the rate which 
now pertains’. Like the King of France, Mr. Harris 
marshals his forces and marches them up the hill 
with banners flying and drums rolling, and then he 
marches them down again. Whether the reader is a 
party man or an independent, a protectionist or a free- 
trader, he cannot but feel dissatisfied with this sort 
of treatment. 

But our chief concern here is with Mr. Harris’s 
argument for the development of a forced nationalism, 
which he confuses with patriotism. Mr. Harris criti- 


*Stanp To Your Work, by W. Eric Harris (Musson; 
pp. 269; $2.00). 


cizes very freely the national life of our neighbours, 
the Americans. He dwells at length and with a dis- 
approval amounting to positive dislike on some un- 
congenial traits in the American national character ; 
and on analysis most of these traits will be found 
either to be contributory causes to the aggressive 
American nationalism of the day or to have sprung 
from that nationalism. Mr. Harris sees in the 
ubiquitous influence of such a neighbour a menace to 
our Canadian character. And, as a counter influence, 
he presses on us ‘the promotion of patriotism’, 
American style. ‘Patriotism’, writes Mr. Harris, 
is a quality which can be nurtured; the States have 
shown us that’. And he urges us to ‘adopt, to some 
degree, the tactics which have proven effective in the 
States in the development of their lively patriotism’. 
Quite apart from the fact that we share Mr. 
Harris’s aversion to ‘hundred-per-cent. American- 
ism’ sufficiently to desire nothing less than the adop 
tion of American methods in such a matter, we do not 
believe that patriotism can be nurtured by propaganda 
at all. A man born and bred in Canada, if he is any 
good, will be a patriotic Canadian. His patriotism 
is something between himself and his country, a secret 
compact and understanding, which he does not want 
mauled about and shouted over in public any more 
than he would wish his feeling for his wife to be so 
treated. If a man is not born in Canada, but becomes 
a Canadian by adoption, all we Canadians can do is 
to give him a square deal and do our utmost to make 
him a contented citizen. We must leave it to the 
country to make him a patriot. We do not say that 
a citizen cannot be made a better Canadian by what 
he reads. On the contrary. The publishers of Mr. 
Harris’s book have also just issued a book called 
Gallions Reach; it is a novel, written by an English- 
man, and it has nothing whatever to do with Canada; 
but anyone here who reads it will be a better Canadian, 
because he will be a better man. As much might be 
said of many of the books reviewed in this journal. 
And if any reader is not in a position to buy these 
books, let him not be disheartened, but let him get out 
his copy of the book of Job, and read that, and he will 
be a better Canadian. It goes without saying that we 
will all be the better for reading all the good, spon- 
taneous, Canadian poetry and prose we can find. But 
with the best intentions in the world none of us can 
make any man a better Canadian by feeding him 
nationalist propaganda on the American plan. That 
can only produce a spurious patriotism ; the patriotism 
that flowers in self-conceit, and vulgarity, and jingo- 
ism; the patriotism that is ‘the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.’ RICHARD DE Brisay, 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 


(A Modernized Version. ) 
By MARGARET RAY 


copies of the Chicago Tribune which an amused 

American friend had sent me, and was settling 
down to a comfortable evening with the October num- 
ber of the American Mercury when the twins pounced 
upon me noisily. 

‘Tell us a fairy story,’ they chorused, leaping re- 
spectively on the back and arm of my chair. 

‘But you have heard every fairy story that ever 
was written,’ I replied. 

‘Well, tell us one that never has been written. Tell 
us a modern fairy tale,’ said up-to-date Jill. 

I knew from experience the futility of argument 
so I said with as good grace as possible: ‘Very well, 
bring along your materials and I shall try to fashion a 
fairy tale of the very latest cut. What are your or- 
ders, sir and madam?’ 

‘Well there must be a wicked ogre in it—and a 
dragon, of course,’ Jill began. 

‘And I’d like to have someone burned at the stake 
if you can possibly manage it,’ said Jack of the che- 
rubic countenance. ‘Or a good big bonfire of some 
‘kind.’ 

‘Oh, and a very nice man who is terribly abused by 
the wicked ogre, but who triumphs over him at last,’ 
supplemented Jill, her romantic nature creeping out in 
an unguarded moment, past her ‘modern’ exterior. 
‘And it must be funny in places, as well, and above all 
it must be something that could not possibly happen 
to-day.’ 

‘Something that might possibly have happened in 
the Dark Ages but not in our present advanced state 
of civilization,’ amended Jack, in the best Sunday 
manner of our mutual friend, the clergyman. 

I thought hard for a moment, and suddenly my 
mind recurred to the marked copies of the Chicago 
Tribune. ‘I have it. I shall tell you the modernized 
version of St. George and the Dragon. It has all the 
qualifications you require.’ 

‘You’re sure it’s funny?’ queried Jill doubtfully. ‘It 
doesn’t sound funny.’ 

‘And it’s something that couldn’t possibly happen 
in the present advanced state of civilization?’ Jack 
asked anxiously. 

‘The answer is “Yes” to both questions,’ I respond- 
ed. ‘And now if you will kindly remove your left 
foot from the vicinity of my stomach, young lady, I 
shall begin.’ 

‘Don’t forget the bonfire,’ Jack reminded me. 

‘Once upon a time’ I began, ‘there lived a funny fat 
ogre with a corporation and a double chin. He was a 
very ridiculous looking object—’ 


| HAD just finished reading a bundle of marked 


‘Like Humpty Dumpty,’ said Jill. | 

‘Your analogy is most apt,’ I conceded, ‘for this 
ogre was certainly a very bad egg. Yet he looked so 
harmless that most people forgot just how dangerous 
he was. He lived in a palace surrounded by cattle 
yards, and he had a band of servants known as the 
“Board of Education” who always did his bidding— 
for a consideration. For instance when he grew 
hungry he would shout, “What ho, varlets, I would 
fain dine!” and one of his henchmen would rush down 
to the stock yard, seize a plump ox, and carry it to his 
master, who would swallow it whole. The ogre had 
many other faithful followers, chief among them was 
an author who wrote a book entitled Millions for Bad 
Blue Blood, or, The Curse of the Coronet. 

‘He had other friends,’ I continued, ‘one a prize- 
fight fan with an unsuspected taste for history, and 
another one who was known as the Grand Dragon of 
the Realm of Illinois, Regional head of the Ku Klux 
Klan.’ 

‘What a funny name,’ Jill giggled. ‘It’s much fun- 
nier than Jabberwocky.’ 

‘But you mustn’t confuse him with the dragon of 
my story,’ I warned them. ‘I merely mentioned him 
to satisfy your thirst for detail. The real dragon was 
a much more formidable monster. His real name 
was Popular Opinion, but psycholegists often referred 
to him as the “Mob Mind.” At the time my story 
opens the dragon was on friendly terms with the ogre, 
but he was a fickle monster, with a vacillating mind, 
and he changed colour every time a wind blew upon 
him. Sometimes he was red, sometimes very blue 
indeed, and not infrequently he was green, but no 
inatter what the colour of his scales happened to be at 
the moment, he was terrifying indeed to look upon. 
Now it so happened that the ogre, through years of 
practice in the political gymnasium, had a very large 
chest expansion and was, in consequence, able to blow 
much longer and more forcefully than anyone else in 
the city, so shortly after his advent to the city, the 
dragon’s scales changed to a bright yellow in colour, 
and he became a sworn friend of the ogre and his 
henchmen. Very soon the ogre found his diet of fat 
cattle becoming monotonous, so he looked around for 
some tasty morsel which would add variety to his 
menu, and calling his trusty Chairman of the Board 
of Education, bade him catch a teacher that he might 
sample the flavour. The Chairman at once obeyed his 


__ master’s bidding, but he was unfortunate in his choice, 


because he brouight home to his master’s table a 
Scotchman, who was anything but tender. The 
truth of the matter was that the teachers 
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in between the scales.” 


By J ACK McLAREN. 
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were all so terrified of the ogre and his 
henchmen, that they kept under cover as much as 
possible, all but the Scotchman, who stalked about as 
boldly as ever, but did you ever hear of a Scotchman 
who feared man or beast. The ogre set his teeth 
firmly in the Scotchman’s flesh, but he might have 
tried just as successfully to chew iron, and with a 
growl of rage he dropped his victim, and shouted for 
his henchmen. “Break this caitiff’s bones,” he thun- 
dered, as they came running to him. “Put him through 
the meat grinder, and bring him back to me as mince 
mat.” The Board of Education hastened in a body 
to do his bidding, and the intrepid Scotchman was 
duly carried off to the Law Court where the meat 
grinder was kept, but,—alas for the epicurean crav- 
ings of the ogre—the meat grinder succeeded only in 
bruising the Scotchman’s exterior. At the crucial 
r:oment a piece of his iron constitution got caught in 
the machine, and the meat grinder ceased to function. 
Trembling with fear, the Chief Henchman broke the 
disastrous news to the ogre, whose hunger was at this 
juncture almost past endurance. “I will have a change 
of diet!” he bellowed. “Don’t stand there like a chat- 
tering idiot, but use your brains, or not one penny of 
spoils will you get from the Education funds. Can’t 
you think of anything less tough than that infernal 
Scotchman ?” 

‘The Chairman of the Board considered a moment. 
‘What about a librarian?” he ventured timidly. The 
“The very thing!” he 


ogre roared with delight. 
exulted.’ 
‘I don’t see what this has to do with St. George 


and the Dragon,’ Jack objected. ‘Of course it’s very 
interesting.’ 

‘I was just coming to that,’ I said. ‘The ogre 
scratched his head thoughtfully a moment. “Do you 
think our city librarian would make good eating?” 
he asked . “I have my doubts. But there are other 
librarians, of course.” ‘Fred Bausman knows of a 
librarian who is a rara avis,” the Chief Henchman 
informed him. “But unfortunately he is not in your 
territory.” 

“Then I shall hold you responsible for bringing 
him into my territory,” his master rejoined. “Who is 
this delicious morsel?” 

“He is George Locke (popularly known as St. 
George) the ex-president of the American Library 
Association, and he lives in Canada, which is a part 
of the British Empire that you detest, but I think Fred 
Bausman and I can get him into your net for you. 
Besides how about asking the Dragon for assistance?” 

“Excellent!” the ogre agreed. “Invite the Dragon 
up for tea and I'll blow my best Anti-British blast. 
That’s sure to rouse him to fighting mood. I'll re- 
hearse my stuff about “King George keeping his snoot 
out of my country,” and “twisting the British lion’s 


tail”—before he comes. That went over big the last 
time we had the Dragon for tea.” 

So between them they worked out a very ingenious 
scheme for the destruction of the innocent and unsus- 
pecting St. George. The Dragon came to tea accord- 
ing to schedule, his great scaly body growing more 
and more like an enormous banana as the wily ogre 
breathed out his anti-British virus. “I promise you 
my hearty co-operation,” the Dragon said generously, 
“providing you sign a written guarantee that there 
will be plenty of excitement and show. I do so love 
the spectacular. Give me a picturesque setting, a big 
bonfire, a rattling good fight, and I’ll do anything you 
ask. But how are you going to get this gallant St. 
George into your territory?” 

“Oh, that’s all arranged,” the ogre explained. “We 
cabled John Bull asking him to send the British Lion 
over, and this is the reply we received: “Sorry, Brit- 
ish Lion unable to leave country—would lend you her 
tail to twist—but it is not quite long enough to reach 
to Chicago. Have asked her oldest cub, the Canadian 
lion, to take her place. She has a fine elastic tail and 
you will find it quite satisfactory.” 

“I call that pretty decent-of Johnny Bull,” com- 
mented the Dragon. “But what has that to do with St. 
George?” 

“Oh, he is only speaking metaphorically. What he 
really means is that King George can’t come himself— 
his government won’t let him—so he’s sending St. 
George of Canada instead. Well, it won’t be the first 
time in our history that one George wouldn’t come 
across, and another George did.”’ 

‘There’s so many Georges in this story that I’m 
getting mixed up,’ Jill objected. 

‘Well, that’s just exactly what the ogre did!’ I ex- 
claimed gleefully. ‘He talked and talked and talked 
to the Dragon, getting more excited each time he told 
the story, until finally he got so muddled that he kept 
shouting to the Dragon that George III. was coming 
over from Canada to fight George Washington. So 
you see there are four Georges in this story just like 
there are in the history rhyme. Well, the great day 
dawned in splendour. The ogre, true to his promise, 
gathered all the pro-British books from the city library 
to provide fuel for the great bonfire. The shimmering 
blue expanse of the great lake was selected as a back 
ground. A vast crowd of spectators assembled along 
the boulevard, shouting and laughing, their voices 
hysterical with anticipations of the Great Fight. All 
in all, it was a setting sufficiently spectacular to satisfy 
as vain an actor, even, as our friend, the Dragon. 
With consummate grace and sang froid, though in- 
wardly quivering with pride and excitement, the great 
monster swept along the lake front, his saffron scales, 
tinged here and there with fiery red, glittering in the 
sunlight, like molten gold; fire streaming from his dis- 
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tended nostrils; his great tail flapping like a gilded 
windmill. It was a magnificent sight, and the huge 
audience cheered wildly. When he reached the huge 
platform, decorated with white flags lettered in gold 
where the ogre and his satellites awaited his arrival, 
the ogre and his henchmen graciously arose to greet 
the magnificent monster, their faces wreathed in poli- 
tical smiles. The Dragon replied with a tremendous 
flourish of fire from his nostrils, his tail wagging 
knowingly. ‘Where is my victim, the unfortunate St. 
George?” he thundered, every coil in his massive body 
heaving with a magnitude of the effort. A tall man, 
attired in a grey tweed suit and armed with a single 
lance, appeared in answer to the challenge. “Here I 
am, friend Dragon,” he replied courteously. “Sixteen 
years ago I had the honour to meet you in this city, 
but you have doubtless forgotten. You were not so 
imposing then, and if I remember rightly you were 
green in hue. Your mayor was Irish at that time.” 
The Dragon blinked nervously. He was not anxious 
to be reminded of his chameleon traits. The ogre 
advanced smoothly to meet the gallant foe, only paus- 
ing a moment as he passed his chief henchman, to 
whisper “You were right. He will make a delicious 
morsel, after the Dragon has killed him in order to 
take away any stigma from my name.” Then shaking 
the hand of the hero he said patronizingly, “Welcome 
to our fair city, St. George. Really—I had no idea 


you were so big a man.” “Neither had I until I read 
your friend’s article in the American Mercury,” St. 


George rejoined good humouredly. 

In spite of the Dragon’s efforts to appear ferocious, 
a ripple of amusement ran along the monster’s spine, 
and tinges of green began to appear on his great scaly 
body. The ogre noticed the change in his accomplice’s 
appearance, and shouted in growing apprehension. 
“Let the bugles blow! Make ready, combatants! Fel- 
low citizens, the great war against the Georges will 
now begin!” A deafening clamour smote the air, 
whistles screeched, trumpets brayed, the whole audi- 
ence rose as one man, and cheered: ‘‘Good old Dragon 
—go it, Dragon!” The Dragon, swelling with pride, 
lunged forward in order to be a little more in the lime- 
light. It was the greatest moment of his life and one 
of the greatest moments in the history of the city. 

Meanwhile St. George also had noted the Dragon’s 
change of hue, and he walked nonchalantly over to him, 
a gleam of triumph in his eye. Coolly appraising the 
monster’s great bulk, he poised his lance artistically, 
making rapid mental calculations regarding the 
creature’s anatomy. With a dexterous movement he 
thrust his lance in between the scales which covered 
the Dragon’s fifth rib, and, quietly stepping back, 
awaited the outcome. The effect was miraculous. In- 
stantaneously the scales of the Dragon changed from 
glittering yellow to beautiful, variegated tints of blue, 


and green and silver, with a regal purple hue dominat- 
ing the whole colour scheme. The crowd gasped with 
amazement, and the next instant was shocked into 
silence for the huge body of the monster was shaking 
like an aspen leaf in November. His great sides rocked 
and quivered, every section of his body heaving 
tumultuously. The Dragon was consumed with mirth! 
“Oh, I can’t stand it,” he gurgled. “It’s too scream- 
ingly funny! I’ve got such a stitch in my side, but I 
can’t stop laughing. He pierced me in my funny bone. 
Oh, please, won’t somebody say something sad. 
Let me see your face, ogre, maybe that will help. Oh, 
no, it won’t,” he screamed, catching a glimpse of the 
disappointed Ogre. “You’re so unbelievably funny. 
You only make me laugh more. How could I ever 
have itaken you seriously!’ And the enormous crea= 
ture rolled helplessly over and over on the ground. 
The infection spread among the audience, and a great 
wave of mirth broke over the assembled ranks, until 
the air resounded for miles with their merriment. 
They: laughed and laughed till the tears came, and 
every one was doubled up with contortions of pain, 
and then they broke into renewed gusts of laughter 
at the ridiculous appearance that everyone presented. 
The Ogre and his satellites sneaked home unnoticed, 
and St. George quietly slipped away and caught the 
next train for Toronto.’ 

I paused, and the twins spluttered breathlessly: 
‘But—w-what b-became of the Dragon? Did he d-die 
of laughter ?’ 

‘Indeed he did not,’ I replied. ‘He is very much 
alive and is laughing again very heartily at the whis- 
pered rumour that the Ogre intends to run for Presi- 
dent of his country.’ 

‘That was a very powerful lance,’ Jack commented. 
‘It wasn’t the sword Excalibur, that you told us about 
last week, was it?’ 

‘No,’ I answered him. ‘It was a more powerful 
weapon even than Excalibur, for the lance which St. 
George used was called Ridicule.’ 
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INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


By T. F. McILWRAITH 


ber of international conferences of all kinds. 

At most of these, official representatives of the 
governments concerned have attempted to solve vexed 
problems by means of compromise, and their agree- 
ments have been solemnly ratified. But unless such 
settlements have been in conformity with public 
opinion, the results have seldom proved lasting. The 
second session of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
held in Honolulu last July, presented a great contrast 
to the usual type of international assembly. There 
were present members, not representatives, from 
Australia, Britain, Canada, China, Hawaii, Japan, 
Korea, New Zealand, the Philippines, and the United 
States, the principal countries bordering on the Pacific 
or having vital interests on its shores. International 
problems affecting the policies of governments were 
discussed at length, and frequently with acrimony, 
but no votes were taken and no attempt was made 
to settle the questions discussed. Whatever bad or 
good points the Institute of Pacific Relations may 
possess, it has the distinction of conducting its meet- 
ings in a unique manner. 

The method of selecting members differed in the 
various countries, but from each there came a body 
of men and women, scientists, business men, religious 
and social workers, publicists, and a few politicians. 
Each had the knowledge of or deep interest in some of 
the problems affecting the Pacific countries, and each 
was willing to go to Honolulu to discuss them. Each 
appeared in the dual role of student and teacher, ready 
to contribute his share to the points under discussion, 
but, more important, ready to mix with his fellows in 
order to ascertain their viewpoint. The members 
were housed in Punahou School, where the confer- 
ence was carried on in the atmosphere of the class- 
room. A rising gong was the first sound in the 
morning, another bell gave the summons to meals, to 
meetings, and to recess periods, even home-work was 
provided in the shape of data papers. 

The success of such a meeting obviously depends 
on the character of the members, and upon their will- 
ingness to give, informally, their frank opinions. 
With regard to the last point, it may be said that there 
was an extremely free interchange of views, even 
when the one expressed was offensive to a large num- 
ber of the hearers. To mention even the more out- 


Sie the war there has been an increasing num- 


standing among the hundred and forty members 
present would be impossible, but the range of interests 
represented can be judged from the names of a few. 
There was Sir Frederick Whyte, the eloquent ex- 
leader of the Indian Legislative Assembly, whose 
seat-mate at Punahou was Dr. David Yui, one of the 


prominent figures in the Chinese Y.M.C.A.; Labour 
opinion was represented by Scharrenberg of Cali- 
fornia, Suzuki of Japan, and Nash of New Zealand; 
the Canadian leader was General Sir Arthur Currie; 
the Australian, the Honourable F. W. Eggleston, late 
Attorney-General of Victoria; there were economists 
from all the countries concerned, professors of inter- 
national law and of anthropology, as well as mission- 
ary and religious workers of all the major denomina- 
tions headed by Archbishop Hanna of San Francisco. 
No better proof could be given of the importance of 
Pacific problems in the world’s history than the 
presence of such a group, representing so many widely 
diverse lines of thought. 

By general consent, the first subject for discussion 
was China. Concessions, extra territorial rights, and 
tariff autonomy—these appeared as the crucial points 
in her relations with the Powers. A fiery Peking 
orator demanded that foreigners surrender all 
special privileges as the only means of establishing 
amity between the Occident and Orient. Other 
Chinese expressed less bellicose opinions ; they all had 
supreme confidence in the ability of their country to 
develop her own legal and fiscal system, and argued 
that a willingness on the part of the powers to make 
concessions would greatly strengthen the hands of 
those who are endeavouring to improve conditions 
by peaceful means. Another thorny point was 
Shanghai. Chinese members were practically unan- 
imous in stating that their fellow-countrymen should 
have a greater share in the control of the city, and 
several claimed that the shootings of May, 1925, were 
nothing less than the massacre of innocent people by 
callous foreign soldiers. The foreigners, particularly 
the British and Americans, took the sting out of the 
Chinese complaints by reference to official memoranda 
from their governments, expressing a keen desire to 
enter into negotiations with China, and a readiness to 
revise a number of the so-called unequal treaties. 
The Chinese people—at any rate their leaders— 
demand action, not words, but several of the members 
at Honolulu wanted to know with whom it would be 
possible to deal. From the viewpoint of western 
diplomacy a stable government in China is the first 
essential to satisfactory negotiations, whereas to many 
Chinese this is not necessary. Perhaps this difference 
of opinion explains many of the troubles between 
Oriental and Occidental. 

Another phase of the Chinese situation developed 
with regard to missions, and the effect of Christianity 
on the peoples of the Orient. It was pointed out that 
the introduction of a new religion must necessarily 
affect phases of life other than those of a strictly 
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religious nature. - This has been obvious with respect 
to the Pacific Islanders, but in China and Japan, too, 
the introduction of Christianity has produced indirect 
consequences of an unexpected and far-reaching 
nature. Many of the religious workers present at 
the conference resolutely faced the problem of whe- 
ther or not they were justified in endeavouring to 
spread their beliefs in the face of the opposition or 
the disapproval of the people among whom they were 
working. It was emphasized over and over again 
that the missionary must understand and build upon 
the beliefs of his people, and not try blindly to intro- 
duce minor differences of creed or church manage- 
ment such as have caused so many sect feuds in the 
Occident. Even if all care be taken, and every 
precaution shown, the work of the missionary must 
necessarily disrupt the social life of the community; 
this fact must be faced and responsibility taken for it. 

Another vital problem discussed at Honolulu was 
the economic future of Japan. Her population is 
increasing ; will it grow beyond her ability to provide 
ior it? Many in Australia and the United States 
have been terrified lest Japan should wish to solve her 
difficulty by emigration. But, as several of the dis- 
tinguished Japanese economists remarked, no possible 
means could be devised of sending out enough Jap- 
anese to make any appreciable difference, even if they 
were desired in foreign countries. Morover, it has 
been repeatedly shown that a void in population is 
filled by an increase in the birth rate. Thus far, 
Japan has minimized her difficulties by industrializa- 
tion, but this method cannot be continued indefinitely 
and birth control alone may be the ultimate solution. 
One thing is clear, Japan’s problem has world-wide 
importance. Modern transportation is lessening dis- 
tance to such an extent that no country can fail to be 
vitally affected by the troubles of another. 

Other problems were discussed in Honolulu, but 
the above are the most important, and will suffice to 
show the scope of the conference. To anyone whe 
expects direct action by governments, and an immedi- 
ate improvement in relations between Occident and 
Orient, the second session of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations must have been a complete failure. But 
when no agreements were anticipated, disappointment 
should not be expressed at their non-attainment. 
Even conferences that reach a settlement on vexed 
subjects are not always permanently effective. Fact- 
finding and discussion were the sole aims of the 
Honolulu meeting, with the view of improving inter- 
national relations by an educational process. The 
very nature of this method postulates slowness, but 
the world moves slowly, and the age-long problems 
of the contacts of peoples can never be solved in a 
day. The réle of the Institute lies in doing its part 
towards an intelligent comprehension of the questions 
involved, not in propaganda or in direct action. 


ARMISTICE SILENCE 


Did you not hear when silence fell 
The glad earth singing? 

As sings the spirit of the bell 
After the ringing. 


No battle cry nor woeful groan 
Saddened that singing, 

And friend and foe made one sweet tone 
In that high ringing. 


Too brief the silence: ere our hearts 
Filled with the singing, 

We broke into our jarring parts 
And clash of ringing. 


SPRING SONG 


Break open the earth and plough it, fill it with seed, 
Leave it uptorn and exposed to the sun and the rain. 
Make it a writhing thing of elation and pain; 

Of itself it will twist and turn, it will suffer and breed. 


These are the restless months, and all things lie awake, 

Remembering each of their deaths and every rebirth. 

With hands unshaken by pity break open the eartn, 

As I break my heart for a poem, as the minds of men 
break, 


Bequeathing philosophies. Good things always grow 
Out of darkness and chaos; corn and flowers and fruit 
Will spring from a mixture of mud and of root, 

And the bodies of men flung there long years ago. 


HELENE MULLINS. 


I THOUGHT NO MORE TO QUESTION 


I thought no more to question, question, question 
The tattered birch, the hermit-thrush, the laurel; 

I thought to make no problem of the dew-drop 

(A gazing-globe set on a bowed grass-end). 

Old ocean, nor the farthest depths of Heaven, 
The ground I walked on, lived from, these, I thought 
No more to question with a dull repeating. 


And yet, to-day I found a leaf and turned it 
Almost expectantly, as if I still 
(Rosetta-Stone like, on the under part) 

Had hope to find the index to the earth. 


RONALD EVERSON. 
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MEN AND MINDS 


It is not possible in this short notice | 


THE PsycHoLocy oF THE METHopIsT REVIVAL, by 
Sydney G. Dimond, M.A., (Oxford University Press ; 
pp. xv, 296; $3.25). 

A Suort Psycuoxocy oF REticIon, by G. J. Jor- 
dan, D.D., Litt. D. (Cape-Nelson; pp. 160; $1.25). 

A Stupy oF British Genius, by Havelock Ellis 
(New Edition) (Constable, pp. xvi, 396; 17/-). 

Mr. Dimond has made a very interesting contribu- 
tion to the study of religious movements; in some 
ways he may claim to have created a new idea of the 
way to treat this subject. Instead of making a cata- 


logue of incidents, more or less normal, and giving 
them long names that appear to be scientific, Mr. 
Dimond has used his psychology as a principle of 
method and applied it as a kind of framework for 
Thus after a general introduc- 


the historical facts. 
tion he proceeds to consider the historical background 
of Methodism, elaborating a social psychology of the 
period and giving a very suggestive description of the 
way in which the Industrial Revolution changed the 
outlook in Great Britain. On this scene appears 
John Wesley, and the next chapter is a study of his 
personality. In this way we are provided with the 
essentials for the study of the interaction between the 
great man and the environment. 

Under the influence of recent developments in 
psychology, the study of revivals has become almost 
a science. Some persons have a special aptitude for 
organizing and influencing masses of people. It is 
no aspersion on their genius or their success to study 
and analyze the process. This task is undertaken by 
Mr. Dimond in a series of chapters in which he dis- 
cusses the character of John Wesley, his methods in 
preaching, the forces which were brought into action 
to attract and control people, the effects which were 
produced by the methods. One of the most interest- 
ing aspects of this subject is the question as to the 
permanent value of strong emotional crises and the 
responsibility which falls on anyone who undertakes to 
stimulate such emotions. This problem belongs also 
to the discussion of conversion which is very carefully 
handled in the next three chapters. From this point 
the subject broadens out into the general aspects of 
Methodism as a force in the social and political life 


of England. 
to give an adequate idea of the value of this study. 
The book is not merely a treatise on Methodism. It 
is a study of a great national movement in its origins 
and its effects; the material taken from the Journals 
provides a concrete picture of the conditions which 
call for a religious revival and determine its nature 
when it is begun; the special circumstances under 
which Methodism began its career and the fact that 
Wesley himself united the spirit of independence with 
the tradition of authority have afforded the author a 
great opportunity to study the interaction between 
individual experience and corporate life in the growth 
of a religious community. 

Dr. Jordan’s book is described as an attempt to 
gather up the results of recent work on the psychology 
of religion and make them ‘accessible to the thinking 
public’. This aim is achieved, so far as it could be in 
a work of small compass. This book, like the author’s 
Story of Psychology, is marked by a distinctive liter- 
ary quality and a genial breadth of treatment. It is 
eminently readable and presents in a useful and 
attractive manner the topics which are common to ail 
books on this subject. The term ‘religion’ seems to 
qualify psychology in a variety of ways and it is 
sometimes difficult to know whether a question is dis- 
cussed on the basis of fact or of value: a combination 
of facts and exhortations sometimes leaves the reader 
in doubt about the final outcome. For pleasant and | 
instructive reading this book can be recommended as 
a useful addition to the larger and more authoritative 
studies of the psychology of religion; but it is to be 
hoped that all copies of the book are not like the re- 
viewer's sample. In the middle of an interesting 
story about Edmund Gosse praying for a humming 
top the sequence of pages was broken and it remains 
a mystery whether Edmund got his top or lapsed into 
scepticism ! 

The last book on our list is more complex than the 
others. It contains a new edition of a work called 
A Study of British Genius originally published in 
1904. In addition there are essays on other topics, 
such as The Celtic Spirit in Literature, The Evolution 
of Painting in England, Genius and Stature. The 
name of the author, Havelock Ellis, is well known for 
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many different reasons. Ellis may be described as a 
man deeply interested in human beings and their ways. 
in that sense he is a psychologist, more akin to Galton 
than Wundt and more interested in types of behaviour 
than in experimental analysis. The study of British 
genius very well represents the kind of work which 
Ellis was most fond of doing. Like Professor Cattell 
in his taste for making lists of people and discovering 
statistical relations between characteristics, Havelock 
Ellis set a fashion when he produced his book on men 
of genius. The statistical method used in this type of 
enquiry has considerable value and gives the work a 
claim to be called scientific and almost experimental. 
But the judgments based on the figures require to be 
weighted with a large amount of common sense. The 
localization of genius seems to be the least successful 
part of the work. We are told that ‘when Charles I. 
fell, Kent fell as far as genius-producing power is 
concerned’: a note rightly adds that this coincidence 
does not adequately explain the phenomenon! An 
imposing table shows that measured by amount of 
ability in ratio per 1,000 square miles, Rutland is the 
champion county in England. Conan Doyle appar- 
ently discovered that Suffolk was the place for pro- 
ducing famous women; Ellis rather surpasses that 
achievement by the suggestion that Cambridge Uni- 
versity drains the East, Oxford drains the West. 
Practically this localization seems to amount to 


nothing, though if the quality of genius could be 


finally traced to the mixture of different strains, e.g., 
the Anglo-Dane, there would be some interest in the 
enquiry. When Ellis is dealing with the known 
characteristics of individuals he is on firmer ground. 
The facts are not so incorrigibly vague and the con- 
nections are more obvious. Questions of marriage, 
fertility, constitution, health, and the like are capable 
of approximate solution by statistical method: even 
then the exact relation remains a mystery. Though 
genius may often be found in conjunction with con- 
sumption, the inference that consumption explains 
genius would be one of those hasty conclusions that 
seem to attract the modern artist in biographical sen- 
sationalism. One of the most interesting and most 
common facts is the connection between mental acute- 
ness and muscular clumsiness. Possibly intense 
activity of the central nervous system will account for 
defective action of the extremities: but when we apply 
this idea to the question of ‘famous’ men, and consult 
a dictionary of names to decide who are famous, then 
the difference between a famous poet or mathemati- 
cian and a famous painter or woodcarver would 
seem to be important for any conclusion about the 
relation between fame and ‘digital clumsiness’. But 
in spite of these and other critical doubts, the work of 
Havelock Ellis has earned a good reputation and we’ 
must place him among the few who have deserved our 


gratitude for toiling in this particular field of research. 
G. S. Brett. 


CANADIAN POLITICS AND CANADIAN NATIONAL FEELING 


THE GrowTH oF CANADIAN NATIONAL FEELING, 
by W. Stewart Wallace (The Macmillan Co. of 
Canada, 75 cents). 

HE celebrations of our sixtieth national birth- 

T day have not led to the publication of anything 

more fitted to the occasion or more useful than 

this admirable 85-page booklet. Mr. Wallace’s essay 
opens with a very pertinent remark :— 


The process whereby Canadian national feeling has 
grown to be what it is to-day may rightly be regarded as 
the central thread of Canadian history. Yet, apart from 
two or three brief pamphlets and essays of a superficial 
character, no attempt has hitherto been made to trace in 
a connected way the stages in this process. The historians 
of Canada have been many ... but none of them, curiously 
enough, has laid sufficient stress on this cardinal feature of 
Canadian history. They have described the constitu- 
tional changes, the political vicissitudes, the military cam- 
paigns, the diplomatic disputes, the economic and intellec- 
tual develepments; but they have said little about the main 
fact which these details merely serve to explain and illus- 
— growth in Canada of a distinctive national 

eling. 


To fill the gap thus indicated the remainder of his 
essay is devoted, and we are given a concise, well- 
balanced, and readable treatment of the topic. 

Where so much ground is covered in so few pages 
the distribution of emphasis is bound to be a matter 


on which individual judgments will differ. One won- 
ders whether Mr. Wallace isn’t carrying the already 
overworked cult of D’Arcy McGee just a little too far 
when he elevates him into a Canadian Mazzini. And 
isn’t it rather exaggerating the importance of the 
Canada First movement to suggest that the two old 
political parties, while uniting for the moment to crush 
it, afterwards stole their distinctive policies from it? 
Both the Conservative policy of protection and the 
Liberal policy of constitutional autonomy are older 
than Canada First and indeed than Confederation 
itself. None of the founders of the Canada First 
movement showed himself in after life to be a man of 
outstanding ability either in thought or action, and the 
planks of their platform are important not because 
they were original but because they were typical of 
the ideas that naturally occurred to young Canadians 
of the first generation after Confederation. Again, 
when the narrative reaches our own time, one reader 
at least is reminded of King Canute’s ordering back 
of the tides when he is told that Sir Robert Borden’s 
achievements of 1919 represent the crowning point in 
the movement towards Canadian autonomy and that 
it is clear that beyond this point, short of absolute 
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independence, the ideal of Canadian autonomy within 
the Empire cannot be pushed much farther. 

The real criticism of Mr. Wallace’s book is that he 
has almost entirely neglected the work of one very 
important class of people in the building up of Cana- 
dian nationalism. Except in one chapter on our art 
and literature he has confined his attention throughout 
to the politicians. This is another example of the 
unduly exaggerated place which purely political history 
fills in our historical studies in this country. When- 
ever one delves beneath the surface of any period in 
our history he soon discovers that the politicians were 
but the mouthpieces of various business or economic 
interests. The Canadian, like all inhabitants of new 
countries, is an economic rather than a political animal. 
And the real makers of Canadian national feeling 
have been the pioneer farmers, the lumbermen and 
millers and manufacturers, the merchants and rail- 
waymen and bankers, whose united efforts have devel- 
oped an independent and distinctive Canadian 
economic life. The success of enterprises like the T. 


Eaton Co., the Massey-Harris Co., the Bank of Mont- 
real, and other such concerns organized and managed 
by Canadians, has done more to strengthen our 
national feeling than all the speeches and posturings . 
of our politicians since we first elected representative 
assemblies. And it is a fairly safe prediction that the 
future of our Canadian nationalism will depend far 
more on the development of the co-operative enter- 
prises now beginning among the Western farmers or 
of the gigantic industries which will spring from our 
pre-Cambrian shield than on all that will be accomp- 
lished by our statesmen in the Ottawa parliament or 
in the Imperial Conferences or in the League of 
Nations. Our politicians have been the Chanticleers 
of Canadian nationalism; Mr. Wallace tends to treat 
them as if they really did make the sun rise. This 
criticism, however, does not alter the fact that on the 
subject of the growth of our national feeling—a sub- 
ject which ought to be of special interest to us just 
now—his essay is in a class by itself. 
FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


GALLIONS REACH 


Ga.Lions Reacu, by H. M. Tomlinson (Musson; 

pp. 283; $2.50). 
HIS is the sort of first novel we expected Mr. 
ee Tomlinson to write, and even better. In the 
first place it is a story of adventure on the sea 
and in the jungle—a story of storm and shipwreck and 
the pitting of man’s endurance against the careless 
might of Nature—told by a man who knows his 
people and the physical world of their actions, who 
knows ‘there’s no fuss’ about romance, and that you 
can never plan adventure, it always takes you by sur- 
prise. There is no flaw in the book’s material, you can 
tap it all over and it rings true as a bell. That is what 
we expected; what is surprising is Mr. Tomlinson’s 
skill in moulding his material in this new form. The 
construction of his novel might win the approval of 
Arnold Bennett, and the story moves easily and surely 
from the time Jim Colet abandons himself to chance 
on the deck of the Altair in London River to the last 
page, where, in Penang, after having burrowed his 
way from sea to sea through the jungle, like a mole, 
we leave him with his face turned back to Gallions 
Reach. There is no halt, no fumbling of a situation; 
the tale would carry a youngster with it as surely as 
Treasure Island. 

But this novel is more than a story of adventure 
in the ordinary sense: it is the story of a man who 
found himself while seeking for life’s secret meaning. 
At the age of thirty-five, after twenty years in a city 
office, Colet did not know himself, did not know life, 
and was inclined to doubt whether either was worth 
while. He had found nothing good in the world of 
commerce, and he had found nothing real in the sophis- 


ticated literary crowd that formed the only other world 
he knew. They were clever, yes. ‘But what if they 
were clever? Perhaps that only meant they could 
justify their hollow insides. They could make their 
dry and dusty cavities more like nature than having 
guts.’ He could get no satisfaction there. He re- 
mained aloof; he ‘had been passive all his life . . . had 
never felt himself other than an outsider, watching 
the show . . . the sense of his distance from what was 
warm and living, from what was shaping the world, 
was like a drouth.” And when he wandered in the 
British Museum and lingered over Chinese bowls or 
backed in awe from ‘that great earthenware repre- 
sentation of one of Buddha’s men’, he knew there was 
something worth while in the world if he could only 
find it. In a hopeful spirit he had tentatively drawn 
a woman into his life, but he has to put her out again. 
She could not help him, there was no hope there, ‘no 
fellowship’. Then, just at the moment when he has 
decided to cut it all and have a shot at life from some 
other angle, Chance puts him, by his own involuntary 
blow, outside the pale of law and order, and while he 
is still characteristically in doubt as to his indicated 
course she leads him to the ship Altair, out of England, 
and into places where he can test himself, men, and the 
stuff of life. 

He learns a lot, from the sea, from the jungle, but 
chiefly from the men they hold. When he had looked 
at the crowd in London it had seemed to him only that 
‘humanity poured through time like a senseless fluid. 
It now turned the mills of commerce, but it never 
learned why the wheels went round.’ But in Rangoon, 
when he is taking stock of his new experiences, he 
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realizes he has found something worth having at last, 
something that had been hidden in the crowd all the 


time :— 


Chance had added Sinclair to his store of riches, any- 
how, though no bank manager would look at that credit. 
Perhaps additions to good fortune were always so, impon- 
derable, unaccountable, and of no use to anyone. Yet they 
were positive. His knowledge of Sinclair and that bunch 
of men of his old ship gave to an aimless and sprawiing 
world the assurance of anonymous courage and faith wait- 
ing in the sordid muddle for a signal, ready when it came. 
There were men like that. You could never tell where they 
were. They were only the crowd. There was nothing to 
distinguish them. They had no names. They were no- 
bodies. But when they were wanted, there they were; and 
when they had finished their task they disappeared leaving 
no sign, except in the heart. Without the certainty of that 
artless and profitless fidelity of simple souls the great ocean 
would be as silly as the welter of doom undesigned, and 
the shining importance of the august affairs of the flour- 
ishing cities worth no more homage than the brickbats of 
Babylon. Those people gave to God any countenance by 
which he could be known. 


Anyone who has lived with a bunch of men, in the 
army, on the sea, or in the bush, will say Amen to that. 
And every man who has endured the pressure oi 
Nature in any enterprise will understand the satisfac- 
tion Colet felt later when he got back to Penang after 
having survived the worst the jungle had to offer, and 
having done his job as he saw it, though he had not 
one material gain to show. For Tomlinson is right: 
‘The dream is true if you have it ... The fun is in the 
search, not in finding. ....The hunt’s the game. The 


quarry doesn’t matter so much.’ And we know Colet 
is all right when he starts back to Gallions Reach to 
lay whatever ghost is waiting for him in England, and 
does it because he has learned enough to realize that 
‘there’s no fun for us unless we obey the order we 
know. This book will satisfy every man who reads 
it ,and a few odd women, too. 

There is a flurry of talk now about Tomlinson be- 
ing ‘an English Conrad’. We have a passion for label- 
ling things, and because he writes of the men and 
places that Conrad knew and wrote of, and sometimes 
turns a phrase or an incident in the same way, it is 
natural this label should be slapped on him. But it 
will not stick; for the difference between the two men 
is vital. ‘ It is not only the difference between a Polish 
aristocrat and an English Radical; it goes deeper than 
that. Some faith shines through all Tomlinson’s writ- 
ings, ‘nebulous and shifting’, perhaps, like Jim Colet’s, 
but it is there; and hope is there, too, and neither will 
be found in the great Pole’s work. Fortitude and 
nobility are common to both men, as power and beauty 
are common to their books, and to all fine books. For 
Gallions Reach, different in essence though it is, ranks 
with Victory and with Youth. It is lit with the steady 
glow of beauty that is only found in the work of a 
master: when we go back to it we are startled to find 


its pages plain black and white. 
RICHARD DE Brisay. 


D. H. LAWRENCE IN MEXICO 


MorninGs IN Mexico, by D. H. Lawrence (Mac- 
millan-Knopf; pp. 190; $2.00). 

HIS volume of essays, which had already ap- 
T peared in various periodicals, has been slightly 

dismissed as a collection of scraps left over 
from the material which Mr. Lawrence had collected 
for his last ambitious novel, The Plumed Serpent. 
That is however hardly a fair description of it. 

He is indeed concerned with the same subject— 
his impression of the Mexican Indian. But these are 
studies conceived in a different mood and carried out 
in another manner. Some may have been preliminary 
sketches which were afterwards used in the detail of 
the large crowded canvas of the novel, but even so 
they have a freshness and directness which is some- 
times lost in the more ambitious work. And most of 
these essays are clearly later, and give the impression 
that Mr. Lawrence himself is turning back consciously 
to a simpler manner. Perhaps the warning of the 
very first page against the grand title and the large 
phrase is addressed as much to himself as to us: 

_ _ We talk so grandly, in capital letters, about Morning 
in Mexico. All it amounts to is one little individual look- 
ing at a bit of sky and trees, then looking down at the page 
of his exercise book. It is a pity we don’t always remem- 


ber this. When books come out with grand titles, like The 
Future of America or The European Situation it’s a pity we 


don’t immediately visualize a thin or a fat person, in a 
chair or in bed, dictating to the bob-haired stenographer 
or making little marks on paper with a fountain-pen. 

And throughout this volume we are always aware 
of this quiet unimposing figure, with exercise book 
and pen—there is no shouting, no prophesying, no 
sorcerer’s trickery. 

In the admirable fifth essay, Indians and Enter- 
tainment, Mr. Lawrence seems almost to wish to break 
away from the spell under the influence of which he 
had written The Plumed Serpent:— 


It is almost impossible for the white people to approach 
the Indians without either sentimentality or dislike. .... 
The Indian is not in line with us. He is not coming our 
way. His whole being is going a different way from ours. 
And the minute you set your eyes on him you know it. 

And then, there’s only two things you can do. You 
can detest the insidious devil for having an utterly differ- 
ent way from our own great way. Or you can perform the 
mental trick, and fool yourself and others into believing 
that the befeathered and bedaubed darling is nearer to the 
true gods than we are. 

This last is just bunk and a lie. 


And yet the impression that many people must 
have gained from The Plumed Serpent was certainly 
that the Indian there represented for Mr. Lawrence a 
being much nearer to Mr. Lawrence’s ideal than we 
are; and they felt that the book was touched by the 
sentimentality that Mr. Lawrence here so strongly 
condemns. That does not of course affect the poetry 


! 
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that he drew out of this sentimentality, when he felt 
that he had met the mystery of the natives— 


The strange and mysterious gentleness between a 
scylla and charybdis of violence; ... central between the 
flash of day and the black of night, between the flash of 
lightning and the break of thunder, the still soft body of 
the bird poised and soaring forever. The mystery of the 
evening-star brilliant in silence and distance between the 
down-surging plunge of the sun and the vast, hollow seeth- 
ing of inpouring night. 


It is only necessary to put such passages side by 
side to realize the complete change of mood already 
referred to, which shows itself in the last two essays, 
describing the Indian dances—the Dance of the 
Sprouting Corn, and the Hopi Snake Dance. He even 


witnessed the latter as one of a company of three 
thousand tourists who had come in a procession of 
motor cars seventy miles across the grey Arizona 
desert from the Santa Fé railroad. And the dance 
is described vividly indeed and sympathetically, but 
nevertheless from a distance, by one who is himself 
sitting among the white crowd massed in the little 
plaza. 

It is this which gives the book its different charac- 
ter. It is not so much a book of ‘passionate exper- 
ience’ as of vivid observation—the quiet, intense ob- 
servation of a sensitive and deeply-moved spectator. 

H. J. Davis. 


A COMFORTABLE DOCTRINE 


Economics For Nicopemus, by J. C. McKerrow 
(Longmans, Green; pp. 59; 80 cents). 


T may be mentioned at the outset that this book 

has nothing to do with Nicodemus and not much 
to do with economics. It deals with the problem of 
the rich young man (whose name we do not know) 
who asked Jesus what he should do to inherit eternal 
life, and was told that, if he would achieve perfec- 
tion, he should seil all his possessions and give to 
the poor. The rich young man went away sorrowing, 
and many have followed his example. Others have 
sought to smooth over the stumbling block by the im- 
pious devices of higher criticism. Mr. McKerrow, 
however, proposes to comfort the rich by offering 
them an alternative which, far from being distaste- 
ful, should meet with the approval of the most con- 
servative bank manager. According to Mr. Mc- 
Kerrow, Christ’s advice to a modern rich young man 
would be, ‘Sell pretty well all your present possess- 
ions, since you cannot justly live up to their stand- 
ard, and invest the proceeds, taking the best financial 
advice, and live no more expensively than the average 
of your fellow-citizens, comfortably, not splendidly’. 
As for giving to the poor, that idea is dismissed with 
scorn. ‘Giving to the poor—or to anyone else—is 
now generally admitted to be a bad practice—from 
every point of view.’ In ancient times, we read, a 
rich man could only either keep, or give away, or 
spend his money, and all these alternatives were 
reprehensible, though even then the third was to be 
preferred. Now, fortunately, there is a fourth possi 
bility, ‘when we consider the cry for money which 
ascends from governments, municipalities, and cor- 
porations, public and private, of innumerable kinds. 
This is the opportunity of salvation for the rich, this 
would enable them to use their money without injus- 
tice. Dives as well as Lazarus may be saved to-day.’ 
This will undoubtedly be a most comfortable gospel 
for Dives, but what of Lazarus? Presumaoly thc 
Jatter was not in a position to obtain salvation by 


investing in corporation bonds. Nor could he have 
reasonably expected any help from a Dives conve:ted 
to the new religious creed, for ‘giving to the poor’ is 
‘bad practice’, and a loan would seem to be equally 
out of the question. For when Dives took the ‘best 
financial advice’, his banker would certainly have 
pointed out that Lazarus had no property to offer a« 
security, that his future earning capacity was en- 
dangered by the state of his health, and that he was 
a doubtful moral risk as he had not been successful 
in his former business and there were even grounds 
for suspecting him of unsound economic views. 
Hence it is difficult to see what could have been done 
for the economic rehabilitation of Lazarus. Mr. 
McKerrow sees no difficulty in finding purchasers 
for the expensive luxuries which his reformed rich 
men are to sell, for even if the mansions cannot all 
be turned into apartment houses and the limousines 
into taxicabs, there will be a sufficient number of 
unreformed rich men to buy them up. Nor has he 
any misgivings about the fate of the people who are 
now engaged in producing expensive luxuries. The 
part formerly played by the well-to-do in commission- 
ing the production of artistic and scientific work 
beyond the means of the average man will be taken 
over by the state. While joining with Mr. McKerrow 
in disapproval of extravagant and ostentatious ex- 
penditure—whether by the rich or by the poor— 
some of us may feel a little surprised at these new 
Christian doctrines. The children of this world may 
have no compunction about investing in whatever 
enterprise pays the best dividends, but it is rather 
new to find the practice extolled as a religious duty. 
If Christ’s message to the man of wealth is only 
‘Live comfortably, but not splendidly—don’t give 
anything to the poor, or to anybody else—but invest 
your money in government and corporate securities, 
taking the best financial advice’, it is going to be 
hard to draw the line in future between the right- 
eous and the ungodly. We may wonder whether it 
would be very interesting to live in a community 
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tained, and increased, in the coming year; and can heartily say, with Tiny Tim, ‘God bless us, everyone! 
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where people considered it sinful to enjoy more com- 
fort than the average of their neighbours. The 
economist will undoubtedly prick up his ears at the 
statement on page 48 that ‘the super-tax is merely 
passed on to the general population in an increased 


cost of living’—a statement which, if true, would be 
as great a discovery in economics as the previous ones 
were in religion. But space does not suffice for an 
examination of all the remarkable things in this book. 
H. R. Kemp. 


FACT AND THEORY IN RUSSIA 


Soviet Union YeEar-Book, 1927 (Allen & Unwin; 
pp. xxiii, 453 ; with maps; 7/6). 

Tue Economic THEORY OF THE LEIsuRE Ciass, by 
Nikolai Bukharin (International Press-Irwin & Gor- 
don ; pp. 220; $2.50). 

N the seventh of November this year the citizens 
QO of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 

celebrated the tenth anniversary of their revo- 
lution, and it is a reasonably safe estimate that the 
demonstrations of mass loyalty which accompanied 
‘he celebrations were as genuine an expression of feel- 
ing on the part of the Russians as they ordinarily are 
on similar occasions in other countries. Whatever 
may be the opinion of Bolshevism in other countries, 
indications are not wanting that the Russians—or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say the Russians 
who remain in Russia—are at least as well pleased 
with Communist control as with any other form of 
government that they have so far experienced, or 
perhaps any other form of authority that could exist 
there at the present time. 


For the four years of military communism, and 
during the first year or so of the New Economic 
Policy, the economic life of Russia was at low ebb, 
and most outside observers prophesied a short life for 


the dictatorship and a sanguinary finish. In 1922-23, 
when conditions began to improve, the average wage 
of the industrial worker—who was supposed to be the 
chief beneficiary of the revolution—was about $2.00 
per week as compared to some $7.50 in pre-war days. 
Since that time recovery has been surprisingly rapid, 
and to-day, allowing for certain benefits which are not 
‘ncluded in the cash wage, the average skilled worker 
is drawing $9.00 per week. This is about half the pay 
of a Canadian factory worker, and only a quarter or 
a fifth of the amount that our aristocrats of labour— 
‘he bricklayers and locomotive engineers—carry off in 
their weekly pay envelopes. But few Russian work- 
ers have lived in Canada or the United States, and 
with living conditions better than anything they have 
known before, wages increasing by 20% or 25% each 
year, the work-day reduced to seven hours in general 
and six in heavy industry, why should not the pro- 
letariat shout ‘Long live the U.S.S.R.!? 

How long will this upward swing continue? 
Russian industry has caught up to her own pre-war 
production; can she overtake the capitalist economy 
of more advanced countries? She is now utilizing all 


the old plant available; can she find the basic capital 
to enlarge her industries on a scale which will enable 
her to keep pace with the swift rush of international 
competition? The U.S.S.R. must answer these ques- 
tions in the next five years or so, and they will be 
critical years for Russia. Socialist theory, reduced 
to its simplest terms, holds that industry organized 
under state control will be more productive than 
under a competitive system; that the gains made 
through ‘planful production’ will more than offset any 
loss occasioned by the disappearance of the stimulus 
to individual activity provided by the profit motive. 
This theory has yet to be proved—or disproved—in 
Russia. The severe critics of the Soviets would make 
out a more logical case if they could decide whether 
to regard socialism in Russia as a failure or a menace. 
If Russia is a menace to the rest of the world, the 
threat may be found in the comparative tables of the 
Year-Book. There will be no world revolution until 
the communists have demonstrated that they can pro- 
duce a machine civilization which is more efficient than 
that which obtains under the competitive order. 
Whether it will produce greater happiness for man- 
kind, supposing that they do create such a civilization, 
is a matter which lies outside the scope of political 
economy. 

The works of Bukharin are almost as official in 
their presentation of the ideological side of Marxian 
socialism as the Year-Book in its record of the 
material development of Soviet Russia. Karl Marx 
represents classicism and tradition in the University 
of Moscow as definitely as does Adam Smith in the 
University of Toronto, and Prof. Bukharin is re- 
garded by the Russian authorities as the most able 
exponent of the doctrines of Marx. The Economic 
Theory of the Leisure Class is not so much a defence 
of Marx as a vigorous attack on his critics, with par- 
ticular attention given to the Austrian School. His 
special target is Bohm-Bawerk’s theory of marginal 
utility. The main differences between Marxism and 
the Austrian theory, according to Bukharin, is that the 
political economy of Marx is objective, follows the 
historical method, and starts from the point of view 
of production, whereas Bohm-Bawerk is subjective, 
unhistorical, and attempts to explain all economic 
phenomena from the point of view of consumption. 
Bukharin is particularly scornful of the attempts on 
the part of the Austrians to simplify intricate econ- 
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omic problems by means of hypothetical Robinson 
Crusoes and isolated savages on desert islands. It is 
implicit in Marxian theory that phenomena which have 
no social significance can have no interest for political 
economy, and any attempt at simplification which 


Memoirs OF AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FOOTMAN, 
by John Macdonald, with an Introduction by John 
Beresford (Routledge; Broadway Travellers Series; 
pp. xxiv, 256; 12/6). 

OHN MACDONALD owes his little niche in the 
gallery of Georgian history to the fact that he 
witnessed the death of Laurence Sterne, and 

also that he was responsible for the substitution of the 
umbrella for the sword in England. But to him these 
were only a couple of incidents among a thousand of 
equal interest to record in the journal of his travels. 
His memoirs, originally published in 1790, are not 
only of interest to the historian but to everyone who 
likes the flavour of the eighteenth century’s spacious 
days, for they give a view of life in the British Isles, 
on the Continent, and in India, seen with a fresh, 
intelligent eye from an unusual angle, and recorded 
in a simple, direct style with an exactitude that would 
have pleased Boswell himself. 

Macdonald had good blood in him. His father 
was a captain in the Macdonald clan with Prince 
Charles in ’45, and fell at Culloden. His mother hav- 
ing died two years before, he and his sister and 
brothers were now cast upon the world. He was 
four, his sister, the eldest of the family, fourteen; and 
her story of their journey, afoot, from Inverness to 
Edinburgh, seeking a father already dead, is a moving 
tale. At the age of six, John began to earn his living 
in the stables of a hackney-coachman; he slept in the 
tub in which oats and corn were mixed for the horses, 
and sometimes was taken out on a coach, in the boot, 
for a treat, and given a shilling, which he spent with 
his fellows on cakes and beer. ‘TI liked this life,’ says 
he, ‘with all my heart.’ At the age of nine he was in 
livery (‘the littlest postilion in Scotland’) and the 
happiest of his family: ‘All the others had education. 
I had none, but learned wickedness.’ At ten, how- 
ever, he reformed, got a position in a country house, 
and learned to read. ‘I thought that if once I could 
read the Bible,’ he explains, ‘I would not go to hell.’ 
He was devout—‘if any person died within a mile or 
two, I went and sat up with the dead’—but he was no 
ascetic, for he tells us that at this time he ‘much de- 
lighted’ in coursing, ‘as also in going out with the tame 
ctter to catch fish.’ 

At nineteen he was valet to a Mr. Hamilton, of 
Bargeny, and his troubles of manhood began. He 
was a handsome fellow (with the naiveté that is one 
of his most pleasant attributes, he tells us that he was 






A MACDONALD'S MEMOIRS 





divorces the individual case from its social bearing 


automatically destroys its value as an illustration. 


For a study of the latest developments of the Marxian 
controversy Bukharin’s work is almost essential. 
J. F. Waite. 


called ‘The Handsome Macdonald’ and ‘Beau Mac- 
donald’), and he couldn’t keep away from women. 
There was trouble over a lady guest ; she ‘wore a wig; 
and, for the head-ache, had her head shaved three 
times a week, without the least harm or evil thoughts 
on either side’; but nevertheless the lady was asked 
to leave the house. Later a French governess was 
turned away on his account and afterwards a house- 
keeper, and he was advised to go to London and seek 
a place, ‘for no family here will hire you, for fear of 
their women.’ So to London he went, and got service 
with a single gentleman, a Major Joass. This major 
was a fastidious, decent soul: ‘I like a man that is 
given to women,’ he told Macdonald when he engaged 
him, ‘that is gentleman-like—but to drink and swear 
is to be a blackguard.’ 

Macdonald liked movement; he was always ready 
to serve with a master who was going a‘travelling, and 
he didn’t mind living hard so long as he could see 
the world. He never complains of fortune, but takes 
life as he finds jt and enjoys everything good. ‘A 
pleasant time we had,’ is a phrase that comes like a 
refrain throughout his book, though his perils and dis- 
comforts were many. It was with Colonel Dow, the 
Persian scholar, that he went to the East: later he 


served there a Colonel Keating, and the simple record . 


of his care for this chance master when he was at 
death’s door with a putrid fever reveals a devotion 
equal to that of Bentinck for William of Orange. 
Macdonald’s observations on India are of real value, 
for to him colour constituted no bar, he found men to 
like and respect among ‘Gentoos’ and Mohammedans 
alike, and much to admire in their ways of life. His 
comments on their customs are detailed and under- 
standing. And somewhere in his Scotsman’s nature 
there was a poet hidden, for some of the scenes and 
places he describes, notably Johanna Island, remain 
with us afterwards, poised before our eyes, like simple 
and charming pictures of corners in Arcadia. 

Illness drove our footman back to England, but 
he was soon abroad once more and travelled exten- 
sively in Portugal and Spain. Those were good days 
for the British in Europe, before the rise of national- 
ism. In Portugal Macdonald found the Commander- 
in-Chief of the army a Maclean, ‘with more respect 
paid to him than the Royal family’, and the General- 
issimo in the South of Spain was an O’Reilly. 
Englishmen were made much of. Macdonald’s fate 


overtook him when he visited Toledo for the second 
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A NEW VOLUME 
of 


The Dictionary of National Biography 


Dealing With the Period 1912-21 


Price, $6.25. India Paper, $7.50 


The D.N.B. is too well known an institution to need ‘“‘puffing.’"” The new volume is the first addition to 
the work since 1912, and the first production of the new editors, H. W. C. Davis and J. R. H. Weaver. It 
covers the period 1912-21 and contains about 450 lives. It deals with, among other notabilities, the fol- 
lowing: Lord Cromer, Lord Charles Beresford, ‘‘General’’ William Booth, Joseph Chamberlain, William de 
Morgan, Lord Fisher, James Elroy Flecker, Henry James, Alma Tadema, Andrew Lang, Lord Lister, Sir 
William Osler, Lord Roberts, and Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. There is a Cumulative Index which includes ~ 


references not only to the present volume, but to all the ‘“‘lives’’ falling within the twentieth century. 
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Arnold Lytton Dumas Thackeray Khayyam Emerson 

Blackmore Poe Hale Austen Shakespeare Hugo 

Dickens Tennyson Lamb Browning Trollope Lever 
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Kingsley Bronté Scott Herrick Cicero Shelley 
Keats 


As in plot and characterization these books are worthy of a first place on a reading programme, so 
in workmanship they are worthy of an honoured place in the home. Each book is bound in morocco 
stamped in gold, has marble end papers, head bands and silk marker, and is printed on a fine quality of 


India paper. 
Each volume - - - $2.50 
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time (a year after he had first seen it), and put an 
end to his roving :— 


They told me she was at her father’s and went away 
with child to an Englishman that was travelling the road 
with his master ;and that, as the servant’s name was John, 
they called the child John England. ... I desired to be 
taken to her father’s house. They said “Sir, I suppose you 
are the father of the boy.” The landlord came out directly, 
and all the people looked at me and said: “This is the 
child’s father, God help her, dear girl.” I was taken to her 
father’s house, and when I entered the child was in the 
cradle, asleep. I took Malilia in my arms, and kissed her. 
She said: “Mr. John”, in Spanish and fell down dead and 
lay an hour... She soon recovered. ... I asked her if she 
would go to England with me. She said, with all her heart, 
and all her friends were agreeable if I would marry her. I 
sent for a priest and was married directly. She was very 


merry. 

But Malilia was a true woman, and the upshot 
was that John settled down with her in Spain. His 
later history is not known, but we feel sure he lived 


happily ever after. 


MOUNTAIN AND FLAT LAND 

Tue Macic Mountain, by Thomas Mann (Mac- 
millans in Canada; 2 vols., pp. xi, 900; $6.00). 

HIS is a book which has had a phenomenal sale 
ia in its native Germany and has since been very 

well received in London and New York. More- 
over its author is not one of those lucky novelists 
who have leapt into success with a chance effort, he 
is a very serious and deliberate worker who has built 
his reputation slowly paragraph by paragraph. He 
has now become a sort of pundit in Munich where he 
issues his polished judgments upon all topics; he has 
been received in Paris as a representative German 
man of letters, a sort of ‘dean’, as some would call 
him; and there are English or American translations 
of almost everything that he has written. 

Clearly then The Magic Mountain is a book to be 
reckoned with, whatever we think of it. What it does 
is to depict, in a manner which is much closer to Flau- 
bert and Zola and Bennett than to anything more 
nearly contemporary, the life in a tuberculosis sana- 
torium. With the reservation that this is a com- 
paratively polite book, we are told virtually every- 
thing; we come to know the ‘feel’ of the place as well 
as if we had lived there; we know the routine, we see 
the sights and we smell the smells. The completeness, 
the physical completeness, is devastating. So far so 
good. This, if it is worth doing, is done almost to 
perfection. 

But this is only part of the author’s intention. 
The sanatorium lies high up above the world, on the 
top of the ‘magic mountain’, where life is different 
from life on the ‘flat-land’, and curiously attractive 
too for those who have learned its ways. And not 
least among its charms are those leisurely conversa: 
tions which fill the gaps in the queer routine. Fer 
here, in a sort of sickly sublimation, all types and all 
The sanatorium, so unusual in 


views seem to meet. 





its physical contacts, is, our author appears to say, 
curiously representative on the intellectual plane. On 
this plane, it would seem, all the world’s a sana- 
torium. 

Here, in the deeper purposes of the book, we can- 
not praise as highly. We learn about the magic of 
the mountain, but we stop short of experiencing it; 
we understand that those who are there feel it, but 
we are not convinced that if we were there we should 
feel it too. And the intellectual or philosophical 
aspects of the book are curiously inadequate. We 
hear much about the flow of time, its caprice and its 
mystery, yet we never feel it, as we feel it in Proust 
or Bennett. We are assured that the author has 
passed beyond the stage of not reflecting upon time 
at all, but we are not carried much further than that. 
We suspect that the author’s apprehension of this 
and other problems which puts him at home in the 
rarefied atmosphere of the sanatorium would not be 
adequate in the denser air of the ‘flat-land’ below 
him, and we discover in the end that the mental life 
of the ‘magic mountain’ attenuates rather than sub- 
limates the problems it discusses; that the strange 
establishment is not an epitome of life, but an escape 
from it; and that the author’s chosen vantage-ground 
is merely an asylum for his own literary tuberculosis 
and not the eyrie or watch-tower that he would claim 
it to be. And this, for the present reviewer, knocks 
the bottom out of the book. 

Whether this view is the right one or not—and 
all who are not afraid of a long and serious piece of 
fiction should test the book for themselves—it accords 
curiously with what we know of Thomas Mann from 
other sources. He has always presented himself to 
us in a questionable guise and The Magic Mountain 
does but underline the question. Here, as before, we 
are confronted with an author whose vitality and 
technique and attitude to life stamp him as a ‘decad- 
ent’, but who, whilst tacitly admitting this, strives to 
master his decadence, to get the better of it. Witness 
his extraordinary little masterpiece, Death in Venice, 
a study of abject moral decay, executed with the pro- 
priety of a humanist; here the author can be seen 
holding his decadence, his artistic bankruptcy, at arm’s 
length and winning a strange personal victory over 
it. And now in The Magic Mountain he confronts 
the disease of life in another aspect and presents it on 
such a vast scale, with such unwearying precision, 
that he seems to be endeavouring to persuade himself 
and us that the disease is not in him, that he is clear of 
it, that he has secured his medical release and is ready 
for the ‘flat-land’. And he nearly succeeds.. 

BaRKER FAIRLey. 





If subscribers to THE CANADIAN Forum will notify the 
Business Manager promptly of any change in their 
addresses, arrangements will be made for the copies to be 
forwarded direct, and delay will be avoided. 
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A full-length portrait of Anatole France, giving a vivid and intimate picture of the 
man himself, interpreting the background against which the many-sided genius of the 
author was revealed, and showing his relation to contemporary scenes and influences. 


ANATOLE FRANCE, THE PARISIAN. 
By HERBERT L. STEWART, of Dalhousie University, Halifax; $3.00. 








A Glorious Book About Trout Fishing 


While addressed primarily to fishermen, there flows from page to page an alluring 
stream of quiet humor such as will delight even the reader who has never fished in his 
life, one who might not be able to tell the difference between a trout and a tadpole. 


Gregory Clark, the ardent angler of the Toronto Star Weekly, says: “I have read hundreds of 
books on angling, and this is the best I have ever read.” 


YE GODS AND LITTLE FISHES. By EuceEne Stocum; $2.50. 
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months of the year and powerfully Canadian in theme and execution. 


Decorative, Inspirational and Exclusive. Reprinted from The Canadian Forum. 
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Produced on strong, durable stock, all ready for framing. 


The drawings in this series are by Thoreau Macdonald, one of Canada’s youngest and 
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of many requests from our subscribers, schools and other institutions. 


The 12 Reproductions in a very artistic envelope—(Limited First 
Edition) $1.25 postage 15c. 
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POETRY 


Tue Best Poems or 1926. Selected by Thomas 
Moult. (Cape-Nelson; pp. xv., 120; $1.75). 

This is the fifth in a series that began with the 
poems of 1922. Like its predecessors this is an 
admirable selection from a year’s verse published in 
the journals of ‘Britain, Ireland, and America.’ The 
general high quality of the seventy-odd poems must 
be a revelation to those who still think this an un- 
poetic age. Mr. Moult evidently includes Canada un- 
der the general heading of America, for a poem by 
Wilson Macdonald, printed in Scribner’s, finds a 
place in the anthology with nothing to indicate that 
the author is a Canadian. 


An ANTHOLOGY oF 50. 
pp. 60; 


CONTEMPORARY POETS. 
(Philadelphia. Dorrance and Company; 
$2.00). 

This volume consists of fifty poems chosen by 
selecting the best one from each of fifty volumes of 
verse published by Dorrance and Company for fifty 
different contemporary writers. It is, of course, quite 
uneven but is interesting if only as a record of the 
astonishing variety of present-day American verse. 


THe Son or Learninc. By Austin Clarke. 


(George Allen and Unwin; pp. 68; 5/-). 
This is a jolly verse play, based on a medieval Irish 
tale, of a wandering scholar who became an abbot 


for a night, rid a king of a demon of gluttony, and 
was himself beguiled by a woman. Its rollicking high 
spirits remind one of Anatole France’s The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife, but the whole atmosphere is 
Irish. Mr. Clarke is as audacious and tuneful as 
James Stephens. There are snatches of verse in this 
comedy that, while unmistakeably Irish, have a curi- 
ous music with a distinctly new note. The Son of 
Learning will deepen the impression of poetic power 
that Mr. Clarke created by his earlier volumes, The 
Vengeance of Fionn and The Cattle Drive in Con- 
naught. 


Tue Iron Door. By E. J. Pratt, Toronto. 
Macmillan Company ; $1.25). 

Mr. Pratt has gone back to the serious themes of 
Newfoundland Verse in his latest poem, for quite 
clearly this ode is all compact of the material that 
went to the making of those lyrical tales of seafaring 
life. The best things in it smack of the sea, the chal- 
lenge of the old sea-captain to the ‘unknown admiral’ 
and the picture of his face stirred 


By that insurgent flash, 

It once had known when after the report 

Of his sons’ loss on the High Seas, he had heard, 
With a throb of pride, 

The authentic word 

From the Captain’s lips, 

Of the way the lads had died. 


(The 


It is all a vision of the grim barrier that prevents our 
getting even a glimpse of the life beyond. And it 
tells, powerfully enough, how each in turn, four that 
have died, a little boy and an old sea-captain, a 
drowned youth and a heartbroken mother, agonize 
to see what lies behind the Iron Door. And the door 
does move to let these through and to let the poet 
catch a fleeting sense 

Of wide majestic spaces; 

Of light abundant; and of keen impassioned faces, 

Transfigured underneath its vivid glow 
before it closes again with ‘relentless swing.’ 

Powerful as this ode undoubtedly is, it leaves one 

unsatisfied—leaves one with the feeling that Pratt 
has not yet found the subject in which he can use his 
full power with perfect sincerity. For much as one 
may admire The Iron Door, one comes to feel at last 
that it doesn’t quite ring true. The thought and the 
emotion are not perfectly fused. After all what can 
one add in dealing with the mysters of life and death 
to Prospero’s lines which say so little and suggest so 


much: 
we are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
J. F. Macponacp. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Descriptive Economics: by R. A. Lehfeldt. 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 112; 75 cents). 

This is a good little book for the beginner who 
does not know ‘what economics is all about.’ It is 
a very simple and elementary survey of the field of 
production, touching on farming, mining, manufactur- 
ing, transport, commerce, finance, and the relation of 
government to industry. It is perhaps too brief and 
elementary for university use, but it should be useful 
for students at an earlier stage. 


Towarps InpusTRIAL Peace: being the report of 
the proceedings of a conference organized by the 
League of Nations Union and held at the London 
School of Economics, on systems of fixing minimum 
wages and methods of conciliation and arbitration. 
(P. S. King-irwin & Gordon; pp. xi, 286; 6/-). 


LONDON 
LETTER 


Tue AUTUMN SEASON. 








HE late autumn book harvest is in full swing now 
in this first week of November, and it promises 
both in bulk and quality to exceed any other season 
we have had in London since the War. There have 
been so many Memoirs, Biographies, and books oi 
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reminiscences, that they have run even the novel 
pretty hard in the list. At the moment the one topic, 
of notorious interest, is the issue of the new and rein- 
forced Greville Diary. It may be remembered that 
the last volume appeared forty years ago, and this re- 
sumption has long been looked forward to with curi- 
osity and, one may add, some uneasiness. When the 
last volume appeared in 1887, Gladstone was among 
the reviewers, and to-day a critic who is behind the 
scenes, and knows the ropes as well as did that old 
statesman, has spoken out clearly about these 1927 
volumes. He says that to those who have any feeling 
for the art of biography, the work will seem an out- 
rage. Greville’s Diary, in its way, promised to be a 
masterpiece and now at the end its fair proportions 
seem hopelessly smudged and disfigured. So much 
for the modernising and bringing up-to-date of a Vic- 
forian classic. Another book, which luckily is all that 
we could wish it to be, is The Life and Letters of 
Joseph Conrad by Mr. G. Jean Aubry. No doubt 
by the time these notes appear a review copy will 
have reached the Forum and been duly criticised, but 
1 may add that among the really important reviews 
that have appeared in London, one by Mr. R. B. Cun- 
ninghame Graham, Conrad’s close friend, amounted 
to a personal document, with touches of original por- 
traiture to quicken the tribute. ; 


NoveEts AND NOVELISTS. 


The very latest book to reach the table as I write 
is a first novel by W. H. Davies, the poet, and author 
of the well-known Autobiography of a Super-Tramp 
(to which George Bernard Shaw wrote a brilliant and 
characteristic introduction). It was rumoured that in 
this book Mr. Davies had returned to some of his old 
scenes in America and in Canada, but a first hasty 
glance over its pages seems to show that he did not 
get further north than the Mississippi and the city 
of Baltimore. Dancing Mad is its title, and those who 
know W. H. Davies’s prose will infer from it that the 
style is direct, demure, and occasionally profane. ‘X’, 
who writes the preface to the book says, ‘It is as 
though you heard Daniel Defoe telling a story in the 
Tube, and as though his story made both the people 
and the books they were reading seem strangely 
anaemic.’ It is a ‘Cape’ book, and that means it is a 
comely book, whose print is easy to read in train or 
tube. Another novel which is on the road and may be 
ready before the end of November, will be something 
of a curiosity in the way of publishing. It is Mr. Nor- 
man Douglas’s In the Beginning, which he is publish- 
ing himself at Florence, and the price (let us hope it 
will not become a precedent) is to be two guineas. 
Those who know Norman Douglas’s work, and his 
two books, Alone and Together, will be prepared to 
find he has an original narrative gift, along with his 
other finesse of the pen. 


CostLty Books AND SPECIAL EpITIOns. 


There is a distinct tendency at present in the Lon- 
don book-market to produce books with some beauty 
of type and format for collectors and other librarious 
people. One of the London booksellers yesterday ad- 
vised me to subscribe for a copy of the fine new edi- 
tion of Thomas Hardy’s epic drama, The Dynasts. 
A week ago the three volumes were quoted in an 
autumn book supplement at ‘about £12:12/-’, no 
doubt a conjectural figure, for to-day the price is 
£15:15/-. Those who think of books as an invest- 
ment will probably find this a safe one. It is good to 
know, by the way, from a recent traveller in Wessex, 
that the veteran poet and novelist is this autumn (in | 
his 87th year) in good health body and mind, and still 
able to enjoy writing poetry. Messrs. Macmillan are 
bringing out this superlative edition of The Dynasts. 
Meanwhile the private presses in London and the 
country are growing in number, and printing costly 
books for book-lovers, which are often subscribed and 
bought up before they are actually out of hand. The 
Nonesuch Press continues its issue of Blake and other 
choice authors. It has just produced an edition of 
that good old standard, Thomson’s Seasons, with pic- 
tures by Jacquier. That is a comparatively cheap 
book, as things go, but the Nonesuch edition of The 
Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, with its forty pic- 
tures after Botticelli, is a much costlier item. The 
work has been over-subscribed, and will become— 
has indeed already become—a book-hunter’s prize. 
Another recent volume, which those of us who are 
not able to spend guineas upon guineas will be glad 
to possess, is The Diary of De Quincey, now for the . 
first time printed from the papers of The Opium 
Eater. It throws a new light upon his intercourse 
with the Wordsworths, and upon his own famous 
Confessions. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS. 


A contemporary biography from the life, which 
will be out in a week or two, and which will rouse 
the coteries, deals with Lawrence and the Arabs. It 
is written by Robert Graves, who is one of the most 
original of our younger poets, and the son of the 
Irish or Anglo-Irish poet, Alfred Perceval Graves. 
It is always a question when the biographer of a man 
is his direct contemporary, his personal friend, to boot, 
whether he can achieve his aim as an artist with suf- 
ficient detachment and critical conviction. However, 
those who know T. E. Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert 
will not be disappointed, at least, of the living glimpses 
this study of him affords of his magnetic and complex 
personality. To pass to a very different subject for the 
biographer—two books are anounced simultaneously 
on Francois Villon. One by Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
(published by Peter Davies), the-other, significantly 
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called The Romance of Villon, by Francis Carco (pub- 
‘ished by Knopf). Villon is a tempting subject, but 
he contrives to elude his modern biographers who, in 
English at least, are tempted to be either too pictur- 
esque or too literary. One critical biography that we 
are all hotly discussing is the study of ‘Disraeli’ by 
André Maurois which gains by putting that enigmatic 
hero into a new French perspective. If we set beside 
it Ludwig’s Bismarck and Osbert Burdette’s Gladstone, 
we have what the old Welsh poets would call a re- 
markable Triad. While we are counting up our books 
of this class, we ought not to overlook the new volume 
of the Dictionary of National Biography, which 
ranges over the nine years from 1912 to 1921, and 
contains the names of many famous writers who were 
men and women who came within our own personal 
or professional range. Some of the Memoirs in the 
book bring new material of singular value to the 
record, and help us to weigh afresh the literary output 
of the years during and immediately after the War. 
The sad reflection is how many of our vigorous-seem- 
ing contemporaries have dropped out since the last 
date in the ‘D.N.B.,’ as it is now supplemented. 
Popucar Books anp New EDITIONS. 
Books for Everyman, if one may use that familiar 


label, both by new authors and old, continue to add 
their quantum to the autumn catalogue. It is almost 
impossible to keep pace with the tempting opportuni- 
ties offered by the various series now current. The 
World’s Classics announce a new edition of Wilkie 
Collins’s book The Moonstone, which one living critic 
says is the best plot novel in existence,—a rather super- 
iative claim, perhaps. Messrs. Nelson & Sons have an 
Edinburgh Library which includes W. H. Hudson's 
Book of a Naturalist and Belloc’s Path to Rome. 
Messrs. Lane have a Golden Hind Series whose third 
volume will be Henry Hudson by Llewelyn Powys. 
In Cape’s Traveller’s Library we have now W. H. 
Davies’s Pilgrimage in Wales and the Martyrdom of 
Man by Winwood Reade. Meanwhile sixpenny books 
are being multiplied and seem to have come to stay. 
In Benn’s Augustine Books of English Poetry we 
have poets as wide apart as D. G. Rossetti and Gerald 
Gould. In the Noel Douglas Replicas which hardly 
however count as a cheap series we have the 1859 
edition of Omar Khayyam by Edward FitzGerald, and 
in Heinemann’s Windmill Library we have H. M. 
Tomlinson’s Gifts of Fortune and H. G. Wells’ Short 
History of the World. 
ERNEsT Ruys. 


UP NORTH 
By A. Y. JACKSON 


North Country. They can visualize James 

Bay and discuss the rival merits of Port 
Nelson and Churchill as an ocean terminus, without 
showing much enthusiasm for either. Hudson Strait 
recalls Henry Hudson who starved to death in the bay 
called after him, and beyond that are a lot of sprawl- 
ing islands which are somewhat difficult to sort out. 

There is a remarkable assortment of names and 
a noticeable absence of Canadian ones. Dukes and 
earls and other worthies who never were there, 
Coburg, Bathurst, Lancaster, and so on, were immort- 
alized by the early British discoverers. The Ameri- 
cans stuck up such names as Washington, Independ- 
ence, and Constitution, and the Scandinavians Fram 
Fjord, Axel Heiberg, King Christian, etc. When 
Captain Bernier came along rather late he found few 
places for new signs. No one thought of consulting 
the Eskimos, who probably had more appropriate and 
poetic names than any of them. 

Through the courtesy of the Minister of the In- 
terior, permission was given to Dr. Banting and my- 
self to accompany an expedition, which has now 
become an annual event, as Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police posts have been established, and the men have 


M OST Canadians have a rather hazy idea of the 


to be relieved and the posts supplied with provisions 
and fuel. 

The S.S. Beothic, a Newfoundland sealer, was 
chartered for the second time; while not built origin- 
ally for ice-breaking, she has been reinforced bow 
and stern, and under the experienced guidance of 
Capt. Falke she shoved and smashed her way through 
one ice field after another. A sea captain gets little 
rest in such waters, and Falke seemed to be on the 
bridge or up in the crows-nest most of the time until 
we turned south from Pond Inlet. 

Fog impeded navigation and made sketching im- 
possible at times. Making sketches from a steamer 
moving at ten knots an hour, and the subject matter 
a complex of mountains and glaciers, was rather a 
problem. We were becoming expert in sketching 
from a moving object, but when the subject was mov- 
ing, too, such as ice floes and icebergs with wind and 
tide, then the problem became involved. A bank of 
fog would often mercifully put an end to our suffer- 
ing. 

The ice in Kane Basin and along the Ellesmere 
coast is beautiful in colour, pure blues and greens 
seem to result from the greater pressure of the north- 
ern ice-fields. Fantastic forms abound, old floes 
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washed at the water line until the top overhangs in 
strange mushroom-like formations. The east coast of 
Ellesmere, Bylot, and Baffin islands, is alive with 
sharp snow-covered peaks with glaciers pushing their 
way between them. Ellesmere gives an impression of 
intense activity, glaciers advancing and almost crowd- 
ing the land off the map, while Bylot and Baffin 
glaciers appear to be retreating, many of them not 
reaching the sea. For an artist in search of bold and 
simple motives, a place like Bylot Island should be a 
happy hunting ground; foregrounds of gravel or old 
moraines covered with moss, lichen, and Alpine 
flowers, with a background of glaciers and sharp- 
pointed mountains covered with snow—hundreds of 
them. One corner of the island is a stretch of old 
caribou country, rolling pasture land dotted with little 
lakes. 

Turning westward along Lancaster Sound, the old 
highway for the North-West passage, the aspect of 
the country changes. No more icebergs, little snow, 
and sharp peaks give way to high plateaus, elevated 
deserts. The shores rise abruptly from the water; 
the shore of North Devon along Lancaster Sound is 
like a great fortress, an impregnable wall of reddish 
rock, impressive but monotonous. The south shore is 
less severe. Somerset Island is a bleached-out desert 


of sharp silurian rock that even poppies or saxifrage 
could hardly exist on. In Arctic Bay in Baffin Island, a 


hundred and some odd miles east, there was amazing 
variety in rock forms and colour, a long curving sandy 
beach, and hillsides carpeted with moss and flowers. 
Whenever the conditions are at all favourable the 
Arctic flora responds even as far north as Lake 
Hazen, and on the islands west of Ellesmere. Mel- 
ville, seldom visited, is rich in moss and grass, en- 
riched, no doubt, by the animal life it supports. After 
the reddish and violet coloured rocks of the Northern 
Arctic, southern Baffin Island shows silvery and 
pastoral—rounded hills, grassy valleys, and innumer- 
able lakes. The country on the south side of Hudson 
Strait is similar, but appears wind-swept ahd deso- 
late. 

The Eskimos and their settlements, in spite of their 
adoption to a large extent of white men’s materials, 
still preserve a picturesque quality. Houses are 
made of bits of canvas, skins, and wood, with kayaks 
and various junk piled on the roofs on account of the 
dogs. Round about a litter of bones, boulders, dogs, 
sleighs, and tins, and the ever-smiling Eskimo dressed 
in caribou skin, or perhaps some gay-coloured stuff 
from one of the trading posts. An artist would find 
the same delight in painting such types as Gauguin 
did among the South Sea Islanders, but the season is 
short, and the conditions are far less favourable for 
art in the far north. 

While the northern setting is dramatic, the lighting 


in the summer months is not, for one got rather tired 
of perpetual daylight, and as a future joy it slumped. 
While we shivered in the tinny light of the midnight 
sun, the little shadow of night across the southern sky 
seemed to gently beckon us. 

Cloud-forms seemed less varied than farther 
south, cumulus we saw scarcely at all, and the stratus 
and fog-banks seemed to unite. Banks of fog with 
sharply defined edges would lie right on the ice; 
such effects and mirages playing pranks with the 
coast line, were quite common. __ 

The men who had spent years in the country 
believed the fine effects of light to be in the spring 
and autumn. The first sunlight they find very thrill- 
ing, but perhaps that is a state of mind, after the 
long winter night. 

It is about time Canada sent a well-equipped 
scientific expedition up to Lake Hazen or some such 
place. Most of the knowledge that we have of this 
part of our own country is due to other peoples’ 
courage and enterprise. Through the fine efforts of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, we are becoming 
familiar with a great part of it. Contributions of real 
scientific value have been made, with very little pub- 
licity, by Dr. Anderson, Major Burwash, Sgt. Joy, and 
other Canadians, but this is only the beginning of it. 
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undertake to entertain the wise and complacent 

generation in which we live by making fun of 
the theatrical preferences of our grandparents. Ac- 
cording to them, the playgoers of fifty years ago were 
simple souls, who had the most naive conceptions of 
drama and humour and comedy. Put on the plays they 
used to patronize, and we immediately feel our super- 
iority. East Lynne, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Fashion, The 
Silver King. To think that such pieces were taken 
seriously, and by men and women who were only two 
generations removed from us. How progress must 
have galloped to culminate in you and me. We just 
have to snicker at grandpa. 

The other night I went to see a play, entitled Fog, 
which had enjoyed a long run in New York. It is the 
work of a certain John Willard, whose first success 
The Cat and the Canary still travels up and down the 
countryside after five years of prosperity. I came 


A T intervals, the bright young men of the theatre 


away with a suspicion, a very faint suspicion, that we 
may not be the last word in mature dramatic judgment 
after all. 

Fog is what they call a mystery drama. The most 
important thing about it breaks with great determina- 


tion one of the oldest rules of dramaturgy. ‘Thou 
shalt not fool thine audience’ said the dramatists of a 
bygone age. The writers of mystery dramas try to do 
nothing much else but that. If the spectators can guess 
what it all means until about two minutes before the 
final curtain, the playwright has failed miserably. 
Consequently, the most preposterous things happen. 
The villain makes holes in the bottom of his ship, 
through which his unsuspecting victims fall to watery 
graves, and somehow the boat stays afloat. People 
are whisked out of sight in the twinkling of an eye, 
and turn up later, hanging by the neck behind a 
curtain. After being cut down, they revive while you 
wait, and are ready without more ado for equally 
robust mischances. And those are among the minor 
improbabilities of a typical mystery drama. 

Another intention of the dramatist is to jolt 
screams out of the timid members of the audience. 
He does not resort to a subtle appeal to the imagina- 
tion by means of suggestion, as W. W. Jacobs did in 
The Monkey's Paw and Lord Dunsany in A Night at 
an Inn, He prefers a little more impact to his horror. 
Skeleton arms are always appearing through windows 
and secret panels; lights go out and come on again, 
while unexplained moans are heard offstage; terrible 
looking creatures bound into view from all sorts of 
hiding places whenever the heart-beats of the spec- 


tators show signs of becoming too normal. I had 
thought that after we were ten years of age, there 
ceased to be a thrill in having someone yell ‘Boo’ at us 
in a dark passage. Yet here we have that juvenile 
method of producing excitement expanded into an 
entire evening’s entertainment. 

Before the curtain falls, there is a brief explana- 
tion of why everything has happened. It might just 
as well not be given. Instead of making the plot more 
lucid, it only adds one more mystery. The programme 
c-utains the request that you will not tell your friends 
how the play turned out. How could you? You are 
not quite certain yourself. If you manage to grasp 
and retain a portion of the dénouement, it does not 
appear to you to hold water, any more than the ship 
with the holes in the bottom would keep water out. 

Yet I understand that no form of drama is more 
widely popular with present-day audiences than the 
mystery play. I wonder what our grandchildren will 
say of these pieces when they are revived sixty years 
hence in order that our form of unsophistication can 
be laughed at Fy a still newer torm. Indeed, I alsn 
wonder if our grandparents could have turned from 
the tears of Camille, the thrills of Sweeny Todd and 
the laughter of Lord Dundreary to see a mystery play, 
what would they have said of it. Of course, they 
would not have been sufficiently versed in slang to 
exclaim, ‘Will the theatres two generations hence be 
given over to nit-wits?” 

Frep Jacop. ° 
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We have some announcements to make for 
the coming year. 


You will be thrilled, exhilarated, startled and 
amused by a series of caricatures of Prominent 
Canadians who will be limned by that clever 
artist, Jack McLaren. The first series will cause 
the political world to rock on its foundations. In 
our January number we will present a portrait 
of—our most exalted citizen. 


The LONDON LETTER, which appears for the 
first time in this issue, will be a regular feature of 
the Canadian Forum. 


Other new features are in preparation. 
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' The Editor, 

The CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

It was inevitable that you would lose a subscriber or 
so because of Phyllus. But in my opinion the editorial 
judgment did not err in accepting Miss Burton’s story. 
Life is not all politics and politeness and, if The CANADIAN 
Forum is to justify itself as a Journal of Literature and 
Public Affairs, the rejection of Phyllus on the grounds of 
prudery would have been a calamity. 

There was nothing in Phyllus that the discriminating 
reader could consider vicious. Certainly its theme and 
treatment are mild compared with what is to be found in 
the Atlantic, for example, which, I understand, is rated one 
of the bulwarks of respectability. 

Yours, etc., 


Toronto. A. G. BRIDGER. 


The Editor, 

The CANADIAN ForRvUM. 
Sir: 

The October number of the CanapDIAN Forum contained 
a story entitled Phyllus that was to me an unpleasant sur- 
prise. I did not expect to come across anything of that 
nature in so respectable a magazine. I have tried to find 
some justification for it, but cannot find any at all suffi- 
cient. To say that it portrays human life or that the treat- 
ment of the subject reveals genius is no justification for 
publishing such a silly bit of badness with its tragic end. 

I do not wish to renew my subscription. 

Yours, etc., 


Scugog, Ont. F. G. Wem. 


The Editor, 
The CANADIAN ForuM. 


Sir: 
Ever since the CANADIAN ForuM made its first appear- 


ance I have been its interested reader and warm supporter. 
I have objected in a mild way to its attitude towards one 
or two public men whose motives seem to be assumed as 
questionable whatever their performance may be, but, up 
to the present, I have never felt sufficiently resentful of 
anything you have published to develop an impulse to pro- 
test. In your last issue you have given space to a short 
story such as any practitioner of medicine with a gift of 
expression might have told. It is, however, the kind of 
story that no physician would have told to an unselected 
audience. I am informed that such tales have an appeal 
to a certain class of readers but I had not thought that 
this class subscribed to the CANADIAN ForuM. 

Phyllus is so skilfully depicted that her progress from 
squalor to suicide is much more interesting than it would 
have been had it been presented by a ‘sob sister’, but does 
this interest make the story of any value, ethical, literary, 
or otherwise? 

Should it be granted that it does possess value, does 
the bald presentation of details, hitherto avoided by writ- 
ers who are not elucidating psychopathic problems or filling 
space in the publications of a certain cult in another 
country, increase that value or satisfy any demand made 
by the community to which the Canapi1an Forum appeals? 


I sincerely hope that consulting-room confessions are 
not going to become literature or that the public at large 
are going to imagine that writers in the CaNaDIAN Forux 
are persons in any way qualified by personal knowledge 
to write such studies as are typified by Phyllus. 

Yours, etc., 
Matcotm H. V. CaMERon. 
Toronto. 


The Editor, 

The CANADIAN Fosum. 
Sir: 

Jean Burton’s Phyllus, in the October issue of your 
publication seems to have, amongst a few, created a tem- 
pest in the proverbial teapot. Having heard it discussed 
by and large, the story was particularly brought to my 
attention. Deciding to read it again, I realized it was a 
better story than it had, to me, at first appeared. 

The only regrettable thing is that Jake will never 
read it. He reads the trash that is dished out by carloads 
with sugar coating. There is something of Ibsen about it— 
Ibsen hurts too. 

With all the manufactured ease and luxury that sur- 
rounds most of us to-day, a little bitter truth is hard to 
swallow. But like most good tonics, its bitterness is 
stimulating to a realization of some of the conditions that 
exist commonly, but of which we don’t like to know. 

Miss Burton’s frankness is refreshing. She tells her 
story looking you square in the eye. The author and the 
CANADIAN Forum are to be congratulated on having the 
courage to be unafraid. 

Yours, etc., 
Franz JOHNSTON. 


THE PASS COURSE 


The Editor, 
THE CANADIAN FoRuM. 


Sir: 

The attack on the Pass Course and the Pass Student 
delivered by Mr. W. B. Kerr in your November issue seems 
to call for some rejoinder. In the first place, though I can- 
not speak for all the Colleges as Mr. Kerr seems able to do, 
let me assure him that at Trinity there is no ‘tendency to 
regard the inhabitants of the Pass Course as of minor 
importance’ nor do the staff ‘tolerate them.’ Nor even 
after reading Mr. Kerr’s article am I convinced that this 
is the attitude of the staff of the other Colleges. On the 
contrary, as College Registrar, I have a good deal to do 
with the work of the students registered at Trinity and, as 
a member of the Revising Committee, with the results of 
the examinations, and I am becoming more and more con- 
vinced that for a student wishing for as good an education 
as he can get in four years, the Pass Course is the best 
course unless he has some very definite preference for a 
particular branch of learning. The lack of personal co2- 
tact, which Mr. Kerr rightly deplores, is surely owing to 
the size of some of the classes and not to the course as 
such. In my opinion further, the Pass Course does ap 
proximate in difficulty to at least some of the Honour 
Courses and it is no easier for a student to pass in the Pass 
Course than to get ‘Below the Line’ in an Honour Course. 
In concluding, Sir, permit me to quote an opinion of a 
Graduate of Victoria College of some years standing. ‘The 
Honour courses may give you depth, but the Pass Course 
gives you breadth.’ 

Yours, etc., 
J. N. Woopcock. 

Trinity College, Toronto. 
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Note—We have received a letter on the subject of 
Phyllus signed ‘A Mother of Young Men!’. The CANADIAN 


Forum cannot publish letters which are not accompanied di 

with the name and address of the writer. Cana an Government 
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A Book Gift Transrends All Others in 
Enduring Pleasure and Dnjoyment. 








GENERAL FICTION 
DECLARATION OF LOVE. 


By GEOFFREY DENNIS 


This book, described by a leading critic as 
is one of the strangest 


love-stories in modern fiction. It is an analysis 


A Window al “very artistic work,” 


PHartins House of the motives underlying love. 


DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP. 
By WILLA CATHER $2.50 


Critics and public alike are describing this new novel by 
Willa Cather as ‘‘a wonderful book.” 


THE WAYWARD MAN. 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE $2.50 


Here, at last, is this author's long-awaited new novel, 
the whimsical, humorous story of a romantic and ex- 
ceedingly unpractical Ulster man. 


SILENT STORMS. 
By ERNEST POOLE 


The author of “Blind” and other powerful novels has here 
written the story of an international marriage. 


UNCLE ANGHEL. 
By PANAIT ISTRATI $2.50 


The praise of many prominent critics has served to accord 
Istrati the unique place in modern literature which his 
work undoubtedly deserves. 


NON-FICTION 


THAT MAN HEINE. 
By LEWIS BROWNE $3.00 


Heine was one of the most exing person- 
ie life one con- 


$2.50 


alities of modern times, his whi 
tinuous storm of love, wretchedness, strife, lust, 
mendacity and sublime literary achievement. 


KING EDWARD VII. 


By SIR SIDNEY LEE 
2 vols. Illustrated. Each volume. $8.00 


The first volume, he seeeaper in 1925, excited lively interest 
in the possible revelations of the second, which is now ready. 


THE MIRACLE BOY. 
By LOUIS GOLDING $2.50 


ett by the Be vrner as “a remarkable novel,” ‘‘The Miracle 
Boy” is Mr. Golding’s most ambitious and substantial work 


thus 4 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE 
By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, D.D. $2.50 


Dr. Fosdick’s authentic and interpretative account of the 
Palestine of history and of to-day glows with romance—but 
it is the romance of fact, not fiction. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Some Causes — 
By HORACE WYNDHAM 


The author nere touches upon life from many es age 
unlocks the doors of a curious, bizarre and fantastic world. 





JALNA. 
By MAZO DE LA ROCHE $2.00 


This $10,000 prize novel has already reached the 85,000 
mark. What is more important is that it’s worth ‘the 
attention of the 85,000. 


TOWARD SODOM. 
By MABEL DUNHAM $2.00 


Miss Dunham’s new novel of the Mennonites bids fair 


to imitate the success of its predecessor, “‘The Trail of 


the Conestoga.” 


HUGH LAYAL: A Romance of the 
Up Country. 
By T. R. ELLIOTT $2.00 


This is a romantic story of the war between two rival 
fur-traders. 


THE NEW FRONT LINE. 
By HUBERT EVANS $2.00 


Mr. Evans deals with the fascination of one’s position 
in the new front line of pioneering. 


THE CANADIAN SCENE. 
By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH $2.00 


These sketches, political and historical, are written with 
a free, chatty, non-controversial and most picturesque 


pen. 





DISCOVERING CANADIANS TO THEIR OWN FOLK 


A HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS (QUAKERS) IN — 
CANADA 

By ARTHUR GARRATT DORLAND = $4.00 


This book not only presents the broad developments of 
Quakerism, but also includes interesting Canadian 


history. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE CARILLON 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES 
By RT. HON. W. L. MACKENZIE KING. $2.00 


the Jubl the Prime Minister's addresses from 1909 to 

the Fo ie = . * Confederation, this volume is of much 
historical interest. It is being published 

Lane in Toronto, London and New York. 


ANNALS OF NIAGARA. 
By WILLIAM KIRBY 
Edited by Lorne Pierce $4.00 


Thirty years have elapsed since William Kirby wrote 
these fascinating pages, which have been thoroughly 
revised by Dr. erce. 


THE IRON DOOR: An Ode. 
By E. J. PRATT $1.25, $2.50 


This splendid poem touches the deepest things and will 
be read again and again. ati 
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